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AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, VIII: 4, December 1957. 


544. White, William. ''How Forgotten was Nathanael West?" pp. 13- 
17. This article is a discussion of West's contemporary "critical 
acclaim and popular success...with suggestions for the reasons be- 
hind them."' White corrects the errors concerning West that have 
appeared, presents a survey of the criticism of each of his works, 
and shows his treatment (almost negligible) by literary historians. 
His annotated bibliography of studies on West shows that there has 
been an increased interest in him over the past several years. 


545. Thompson, Lawrence S. "The Rediscovery of Kentucky," pp. 
19-24. "In the following notes the use of folk themes in a few rep- 
resentative Kentucky literary works will be examined in the light of 
their contribution to the color and effectiveness of the books them- 
selves. In addition, we will note how certain authors have made 
their own independent contributions to the Kentucky tradition." The 
most important authors mentioned are Irvin S. Cobb, Felix Holt, 
Jesse Stuart, John Fox, James Lane Allen, John Uri Lloyd, Lucy 
Furman, James Weir, Sr., Percy MacKaye, Ben Lucien Burman, 
The folklore in their works is discussed briefly. 

—Hensley C. Woodbridge 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, XXX: 1, March 1958. 


546. Blair, Walter. ''When Was Huckleberry Finn Written?" pp. 1- 
25. Twain's own remarks in both letters and recorded conversa- 
tions, some of his notes, passages in his notebooks, and evidence in 
the only known manuscript of Huckleberry Finn all indicate that he 
worked on the book between 1876 and 1883, and that he did not com- 
plete the book in two jumps in 1876 and 1883, with no intermittent 
labor. Blair believes Twain wrote chapters XVII and XVIII between 
the fall of 1879 and the spring of 1880, and chapters XIX-XXI be- 
tween 1880 and June, 1883, then completed the book after that date. 
The evidence also seems to show that the theory that Twain's trip on 
the Mississippi in 1882 was helpful in his writing of Huckleberry 
Finn is incorrect. 


547. Ringe, Donald A. ‘'James Fenimore Cooper and Thomas Cole: 
An Analogous Technique," pp. 26-36. Following the lead of two 
earlier studies which suggest relationships between Cooper and con- 
temporary painters, especially the Hudson River group, the author 
compares the artistic technique of one of these painters, Thomas 
Cole, to Cooper's literary technique. Both were "moralists" who 
conveyed their moral themes through landscape depiction, especially 
by means of contrast. Furthermore, Cooper may have derived the 
method of using a single dominant detail in some of his nature de- 
scriptions from Cole. Passages in The Crater and Satanstoe par- 
ticularly demonstrate the similarity between some of Cooper's 
methods and those used by Cole in certain of his paintings. 


548. Boewe, Charles. "Rappacini's Garden," pp. 37-49. Hawthorne's 
use of flowers in ''Rappacini's Daughter," seen against the back- 
ground of what he and his time believed about plant and animal hy- 
bridization, exhibits both Hawthorne's artistry and psychology. 
Flowers generally have a symbolic function in Hawthorne's fiction. 
In 'Rappacini's Daughter" the sinister purple flower which is iden- 
tified with Beatrice and which may represent some sort of sexual 
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aberration, reflects Hawthorne's simultaneous distrust of hybridi- 
zation and his fascination with its exotically beautiful yet barren re- 
sults. Thus Beatrice and the garden, because they are both the fruit 
of man's interference with nature, are doomed. 


549. Lorch, Fred W. "Hawaiian Feudalism and Mark Twain's A 
Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court," pp. 50-66. Many of the 
concepts of feudal society which Twain satirized in A Connecticut 
Yankee originated during Twain's five-month trip to the Sandwich 
Islands in 1866 and his reading in the history of the islands. More- 
over, the book itself came from Twain's work in 1883-1884 ona 
novel about the islands, just before he first read Malory's Morte 
D'Arthur. On his trip Twain observed a society in transition from 
pagan feudalism to Christian democracy. He later used his trip as 
lecture materiai and as part of Roughing It. Despite the great im- 
pression reading Malory made on him, it was again his trip which 
Twain directly used as the basis for A Connecticut Yankee, not 
Malory or other sources. 


550. Krause, Sydney J. "James's Revisions of the Style of The 
Portrait of a Lady," pp. 67-88. A study of James's stylistic revi- 
sions in the early and New York editions of The Portrait of a Lady 
shows that James's early and late revisions were often similar in 
method but not in scope, for the purpose in both was usually to gain 
‘greater clarity, concreteness, economy, and informality. In his New 
York edition James revised more extensively so as to approach the 
precision which he considered essential. Both early and late revi- 
sions indicate that James's style retained a consistency in develop- 
ment and a flexibility which dispute the current opinion that James's 
late prose was markedly more complex. 


551. Slabey, Robert M. "Henry James and 'The Most Impressive 
Convention in All History,' " pp. 89-102. James, as several of his 
early stories and Roderick Hudson prove, was in the years from 
1870 to 1875 aesthetically and emotionally attracted to Catholicism. 
He was impressed by the majesty of the Roman Church and the 
grandeur of its ceremonies. Unlike other writers of his time who 
attacked the church, James's work in this five-year period shows 
remarkable fairness of attitude. To James the church represented 
the solidity and richness of tradition, in contrast to the decay of 
contemporary society. 


552. Marsh, Philip. ''Freneau's Last Published Poem," pp. 103-106. 
Freneau's last published poems did not appear in 1824, as Lewis 
Leary had stated. Other poems, probably Freneau's, appeared in 
1825, 1826, and 1827. The last of these poems is reprinted here. 


553. Duvall, S. P. C. 'W. G. Simms's Review of Mrs. Stowe," pp. 
107-117. Simms, contrary to the present belief, did review Uncle 
Tom's Cabin as editor of the Southern Quarterly Review. In an un- 
signed review of Mrs. Stowe's A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin Simms 
found the chance to comment on the earlier book. The review is 
traceable to Simms because it expresses his particular interest in 
the "romance."' Over one-third of the review deals with Uncle Tom's 
Cabin and expresses Simms's distaste for tte book on aesthetic and 
moral grounds, 


554. Parks, Edd Winfield. "Lanier's 'Night and Day,'"' pp. 117-118. 
Lanier's poem "'Night and Day" uses the Shakespearian characters 
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of Othello and Desdemona to represent the Civil War, with Othello, 
who represents the war, killing Desdemona, who symbolizes peace. 
—Sheldon Grebstein 


AMERICAN QUARTERLY, X: 1, Spring 1958. 


555. French, Warren G. "Timothy Shay Arthur: Pioneer Business 
Novelist,"' pp. 55-65. Timothy Shay Arthur ''was one of the first 
American novelists to be extensively concerned with the commer- 
cial life of his time and...he initiated many of the themes elaborated 
upon by later realists.’ His work, which includes such novels as 
Debtor and Creditor (1847), Nothing But Money (1861), and Window 
Curtains (1874), are "precursors of the modern business novel’' and 
“help to dispel the illusion that the criticism of the American busi- 
ness man and of business ethics is a product of the disillusioned 
twentieth century." 


556. Baskett, Sam S. ''Jack London's Heart of Darkness," pp. 66-77. 
The author, in examining the nature and extent of London's relation 
to Joseph Conrad, finds a ''close parallel" in both situation and theme 
between London's "In a Far Country" and Conrad's "An Outpost of 
Progress.'' Furthermore, the experiences of the protagonists in 
London's Martin Eden and John Barleycorn and in Conrad's ''Youth"' 
and ''Heart of Darkness" are of the same pattern: ''The progression 
has been from almost animal gusto to satiety, from the eager quest 
of experience to the center of indifference. Self knowledge has led 
to skepticism....Their characters achieve knowledge of themselves 
and their world, a knowledge which leads them to an awareness of 
man's capacity for and affinity to evil." — Kenneth G. Johnston 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR, XXVII, Spring 1958. 


557. White, Lynn, Jr. 'Dynamo and Virgin Reconsidered," pp. 183- 
194. Adams' symbols "embody the deepest intellectual issue of our 
century.'' To him they represented two "radically contrasting phases 
of human destiny": The Virgin all that was distinctly human, the 
dynamo all that was destructive of human values. But these "ener- 
gies" are not "opposing and mutually exclusive.'' In the age when the 
Virgin reigned supreme the great Cathedrals were built, and a long 
series of technological developments substituted non-human for hu- 
man labor (water wheel, mechanical clocks, the cannon, the mari- 
ner's compass, even the principles of the dynamo). Adams was wrong 
in thinking the chief glory of the Middle Ages to be its cathedrals; 
the great achievement was ''the building for the first time in history 
of a complex civilization which was upheld not on the sinews of 
sweating slaves and coolies but primarily by non-human power." 
Rather than "opposing principles," the Virgin and the dynamo are 
“allies,'' for the ''growth of medieval power technology, which es- 
caped Adams' attention, is a chapter in the conquest of freedom." 


558. Baird, Theodore. ''The World Turned Upside Down," pp. 215- 
223. Daniel Defoe wrote as if his mind were ''a combination of cam- 
era and tape recorder, reproducing the scene exactly and transcrib- 
ing what was said.'"' He ignored the traditional literary subjects— 
love, grief, time, death—and placed "'the dullest, most ordinary 
words in the most obvious places."' Defoe's style is really not a 
style "but the simple truth.'' He eliminates a reader's bad con- 
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science by allowing him to say that a book is not a book, but "life'' or 
"truth." An investigation into ''the role of the reader of fiction" and 
"his position in relation to the thing imagined" may lead us to see 
"that the victory of Daniel Defoe, that straw-stuffed figure," is really 
a defeat, "and that one of the decisive battles of the world has really 
gone against us." —Henry B. Rule 


ANGLIA, LXXV: 4, 1957. 


559. Burrow, J. A. ''The Audience of Piers Plowman," pp. 373-384, 
The alliterative verse poems of the fourteenth century reached only 
a limited audience and survive, for the most part, in only one manu- 
script. The over fifty surviving manuscripts of Piers Plowman sug- 
gest that it had an extensive audience not generally reached by allit- 
erative poetry. The didactic nature of the poem appealed to the 
non-localized clerks, and a second audience, composed of literate 
laymen, was, in the fourteenth century, beginning to purchase manu- 
scripts. Langland's economical use of alliterative poetic diction, 
his restraint in the exploitation of decorative devices, the special 
characteristics of his poem when compared with other poems of the 
Alliterative Revival bear some relation to this audience of clerks 
and laymen. His audience was variegated and he was freed of pres- 
sures exerted on poets who were writing for a familiar audience 
whose tastes must be catered to. 


560. Godller, K. H. "Alexius mit der Stiege," pp. 385-390. Since the 
end of the Middle Ages, Saint Alexis has been associated with the 
stairway, under which he lived a miserable existence. The stairway 
has not, however, been an essential part of the Alexis story in all 
versions, some of which give him a room or a whole house to him- 
self. The tradition of the stairway arose from the fact that the kit- 
chens in Roman palaces of the time were on an upper floor with 
outside stairs leading up to them. All versions tell of Alexis’ de- 
basement in having the kitchen refuse spilled out on his head. 


561. Borinski, Ludwig. ''Vers und Text in den Dramenmanuskripten 
der Shakespearezeit,"’ pp. 391-410. Blank verse manuscripts which 
have definitely come down to us from the author's own hand and not 
from copies or stage versions are used here to show what kind of 
blank verse the authors intended to write before blemishes were 
inflicted by the copyist or the printer. The manuscripts studied are 
John a Kent and John a Cumber, by Anthony Munday; The Two Noble 
Ladies; Believe as You List, by Massinger; The Launching of the 
Mary, by W. Mountfort; Sir 1 Thomas More, by ‘several authors; 5; The 
Captives, by T. Heywood; 1 The Escapes of Jupiter, by T. Heywood. 
The blank verse of these plays shows an astonishing regularity, with 
only isolated irregularities caused by carelessness. Various theories 
advanced by prosodists to explain the irregularities in other blank 
verse of the period are not necessary or valid in the light of the evi- 
dence for regularity presented by these ''untouched-up"' manuscripts. 


562. Wolcken, Fritz. ''Major Ramkins' Memoirs, Daniel Defoe und 
die Anfange des realistischen Ich-Romans," pp. 411-428. Evidence 
in these memoirs—linguistic expression, structure and theme— 
points to Defoe as the author. On the basis of evidence brought for- 
ward in this article, Defoe may just as well not have been the author. 
The treatment of the love theme, the attitude to London and the politi- 
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cal attitude of the hero, for example, are unlike Defoe in his other 
works. The question whether these memoirs are biographical or 
purely fictional is raised. No real Ramkins can be found, although 
a certain "Lieutenant Alexander Rait,'' mentioned in the Stuart 
Papers and known through the secret Jacobite correspondence of the 
years 1716-18, may well have been his historical counterpart. At 
any rate, Ramkins' Memoirs occupies a special place in the history 
of the realistic novel since it appears to stand on the thin boundary 
line which separates the formative novel from the biography. 


563. Harvey, W. J. "The Treatment of Time in Adam Bede," pp. 
429-440. George Eliot's distinctive talent is intimately linked with a 
full sense of time in all its complexities. Careful analysis of the 
novel is necessary to reveal the importance of the timing of events 
for the heightening of the sense of determinism and Nemesis which 
pervades the novel. The near encounters of characters, the isolated 
events which occur on the same day or in the same month of a suc- 
ceeding year may not strike the reader at a cursory glance because 
Eliot does not dramatize them as Hardy would. They are deliberately 
left unemphasized in order to increase the irony. ‘The omniscient 
author and the omniscient reader can feel the irony which the char- 
acters cannot because of their involvement in the events of the story. 
All of Eliot's novels with the exception of Romola and the short tale, 
The Lifted Veil, are equally rewarding when subjected to a careful 
time-analysis. —Jean Lee Johnson 


THE ANTIOCH REVIEW, XVIII: 1, Spring 1958. 


564. Swados, Harvey. "Robinson Crusoe—The Man Alone," pp. 25- 
40. Alexander Selkirk, prototype for Robinson Crusoe, was an anti- 
social neurotic who courted isolation and self-immolation on his 
lonely island. Defoe, although aware of this fact, chose to develop 
Crusoe as a well adjusted adventurer, more master than victim of 
fate, one who copes with his situation of loneliness and achieves 
eventual reintegration into society. There is perhaps a parallel here 
to Defoe's personal situation of rejection and persecution by a so- 
ciety which he nonetheless manipulated to his own practical advan- 
tage. The book may be destined for renewed respect among sophis- 
ticated modern members of the lonely crowd who find vicarious 
satisfaction in Crusoe's conquest of loneliness. 


565. Oppenheimer, Franz M. ''Lament for Unbought Grace: The 
Novels of John P. Marquand," pp. 41-61. Marquand's early novel, 
The Late George Apley, though satirical of Boston stuffiness, re- 
flects an implicit respect for the integrity manifested by the proper 
Bostonian in family, class, and place situations. Subsequent Mar- 
quand novels constitute a study of varied ways of contemporary 
American life divergent from and inferior to that represented by 
Apley. Thus Marquand's total production manifests regard for a set 
of values and a concern with symptoms of deterioration in American 
culture, —Hubert Smith 


AUMLA, JOURNAL OF THE AUSTRALASIAN UNIVERSITIES 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE ASSOCIATION, No. 7, Nov. 1957. 


566. Geering, R. G. ''Swift's Struldbruggs: the Critics Considered," 
pp. 5-15. Geering believes Swift's account of Struldbruggs has re- 
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ceived less attention than it deserves. Basically Swift is here at- 
tacking those who want knowledge at all costs even if it runs counter 
to the common good. Arthur E. Case, believing that in this voyage 
Swift is attacking the Whig, George I, has taken the whole work to be 
political-sociological treatment, an attack on folly in government, 
Geering considers it a commentary on human nature in general. He 
agrees with Middleton Murry's analysis that Gulliver here learns 
that Death is a merciful release. In this episode, Swift prepares the 
way for the closing stages of Gulliver's progress towards wisdom 
and self-knowledge. The point of Gulliver's travels, Geering con- 
cludes, is that man is an animal capable of reason instead of a rea- 
sonable animal, 


567. Asher, J. A. "George Forster and Goethe," pp. 15-19. The 
influence of Forster on Goethe during the crucially important years, 
1775-1786, has not been adequately evaluated. Forster's Die Reise 
um die Welt (1778), which was the result of his having completed the 
second voyage with Captain Cook, had attracted great interest. At 
the beginning of 1779, Goethe and Duke Karl August of Weimar 
visited Forster and questioned him exhaustively on the South Pacific 
countries. Both Herder and Biirger were directly influenced by 
Forster, but the work Goethe designed for Forster is lost to us. 
Forster's influence was indirect, to be seen most clearly in Goethe's 
general attitude to nature and man, Forster believed fervently in the 
union of science with literature. Goethe's ideas of law in nature are 
"reminiscent" of those found in Forster's Reise. 


568. Chicateau, Marcel. ''La Descendance Australienne Du Poete 
Pibrac," pp. 50-52. The translation into English verse of Pibrac's 
"Quatrains Moraux"' is one of the few literary connections between 
Australia and France. The translation was made by Eccleston du 
Faur, a descendant of the sixteenth century French rhymer, Gui du 
Faur de Pibrac, who was a dilletante and President of parliament 
under Henri III. After the revolution, the family took citizenship in 
England and moved to Australia in the 19th century. 

—R. D. Jameson 


THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY QUARTERLY, X, April 1958. 


569. Barton, Thomas P. "The Library's First Folio of Shake- 
speare,"' with a prefatory note by Zoltan Haraszti, pp. 63-77. This 
is a reprint of Barton's Description of a Copy of the First Folio 


Barton, which was first issued in twenty copies in 1860. This copy 
of the Folio Edition is in the Barton Collection of the Boston Public 
Library. Barton relates how he acquired his First Folio and gives 
a detailed description of its condition. He concludes that it is "a 
thoroughly genuine, perfect, and uncommonly fine copy...." 


570. Oldham, Ellen M. "Early Woman Printers of America (con- 
tinued from the January 1958 issue), pp. 78-92. Oldham here con- 
tinues her survey with Sarah Updike Goddard, who with her son 
William founded the Providence Gazette and Country Journal (1762) 
and, in 1766, published an edition of the Letters of Lady Montague; 
Anne Green, who managed the Maryland Gazette (founded 1745) after 
her husband's death (1767); and Clementina Rind, whose husband 
was asked by Jefferson to establish a press in Virginia, which re- 
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sulted in Rind's Virginia Gazette, and who herself managed the press 
from 1773 to 1774 under the motto "Open to all parties, but influ- 
enced by none."" Article to be concluded. 


571. Munsterberg, Margaret. "Italian Morality Plays,'' pp. 93-100. 
Munsterberg describes three items added to the Boston Library's 
Italian mystery or morality plays: Santa Dorothea Vergine & 
Martine, Florence 1555, Santo Giovanni Dicollato, Florence 1568, 
and Giosef Figliuolo di Giacob, Orvieto 1606. 


572. Swenson, Paul B. ''Thackeray Drawings in the Print Depart- 
ment,"' pp. 101-105. Swenson describes nine pencil, two pen-and- 
ink, and one watercolor sketches done by Thackeray during his visits 
at Sir Arthur Hallam Elton's home, Cleveden Court, Somersetshire. 
These items, except the watercolor, were privately issued in the 
lithographed brochure William Makepeace Thackeray at Cleveden 
Court (1860). Cleveden Court provided the inspiration for 'Castle- 
wood" in Henry Esmond. Mrs. Brookfield appears in several of the 
drawings. 


573. Harding, Walter. ''Thoreau and Timothy Dwight," pp. 109-115. 
Although Thoreau probably had read little American literature, he 
was unusually well read in local histcries, among which Timothy 
Dwight's Travels in New-England and New-York was one of Thoreau's 
favorites. Next to Barber's Historical Collections, the Travels is 
probably the most often quoted book in Thoreau's writings. Harding 
prints some parallel passages to show the use Thoreau made of 
Dwight's book. Thoreau not only borrowed from Dwight's book but 
also, especially in ''Succession of Forest Trees,'' took issue with 
some of Dwight's theories. —H. E. Gerber 


CEA CRITIC, XX: 3, March 1958. 


574. Hartung, Charles V. ''The Scope of Literary Study," pp. 1, 4-5. 
There is no such thing as the literary work. For example, such 
authorities as Richards, Wellek, Warren, and Bateson have shown 
that a poem can be many different things. Its ultimate existence, 
however, rests in the readers' responses, although the reader (stu- 
dent) should not be content with merely reacting. He should learn 
about the artist's personal needs, the aesthetic demands of the work 
itself, and the artist's consciousness of his audience. In short, the 
study of literature is at the center of all humanistic studies. 


CEA CRITIC, XX: 4, April 1958. 


575. Weigel, John A. ‘What Kind of Psychology for Students of 
Literature," pp. 1, 5. The study of psychology as a pure science is 
far more valuable to the student of literature than the study of psy- 
chology as imaginative insight, i.e., Freud. 


576. Oliver, Kenneth. "Breadth and Depth.in Scholarship," pp. 4-5. 
Depth and breadth are inseparable in good scholarship. Since writers 
cannot be understood out of the context of their societies, a study 
which scrutinizes some special aspect of a writer without an aware- 
ness of his environment may achieve particularity but not depth. 


This is especially applicable to the doctoral dissertation. 
—Sheldon Grebstein 
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THE CENTENNIAL REVIEW, II: 1, Winter 1958. 


577. McElderry, B. R., Jr. ‘Literature and Philosophy: A Vital 
Relationship," pp. 48-66. The author briefly defines and discusses 
"literature,'' ''content,'' and "form" in order to demonstrate that 
the function of literature is more than recreational; it is philosoph- 
ical, even though writers avoid adherence to strict or formal philo- 
sophical codes. Literature, in this sense, thus contributes to phil- 
osophy without writing philosophy per se. Eliot, Hemingway, and 
Faulkner are three examples of modern writers who have contributed 


and makes an important statement about the philosophical attitudes 
of modern man. In short, literature dramatizes philosophy by syn- 


thesizing it and stating it in memorable terms. 
—Sheldon Grebstein 


THE CENTENNIAL REVIEW, II: 2, Spring 1958. 


578. Duffey, Bernard I. ''Progressivism and Personal Revolt," pp. 
125-138. The Western Populist reform movement is clearly re- 
corded in American literature by writers who were personally asso- 
ciated with various phases of the movement, notably Hamlin Garland 
in his Main Travelled Roads, Edgar Lee Masters in the Spoon River 
Anthology, and Carl Sandburg in Chicago Poems. Garland's book 
suggests that the ultimate cause of the populist surge was the re- 
action by the common man against the barrenness of middle-western 
farm life rather than specific economic or political abuses. Masters' 
poems further suggest that the road to reform was built on the urge 
to find a better kind of life, while Sandburg's poems also deal with 
personal hopes and dreams. In short, these writers all indicate that 
Populism was based on the concept of individual fulfillment and that 
the various reform campaigns were only an expression of this con- 
cept. —Sheldon Grebstein 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XIX: 6, March 1958. 


579. Hynes, Sam. ''Poetry, Poetic, Poem," pp. 263-267. Semantic 
confusion results when teachers and critics argue that poetry and 
poetic refer only to a certain density or beauty of language without 
regard to the form of the discourse. To say that poetry is merely a 
kind of language is to fall into the fallacy "that poetry has its own 
vocabulary, which is poetic because it is beautiful, and which as a 
category of language, pre-exists the individual poem." Rather than 
as a category of language, poetry should be defined as "simply a 
collective term for all poems, as humanity is a collective term for 
all men."" A poem is "'a discourse in the form of an arrangement of 
lines on a page, an organized pattern of rhythm and sound." Since 
"poetry refers to a formal discourse, then poetic must also have a 
formal referent." —Henry B. Rule 


COLORADO QUARTERLY, VI: 4, Spring 1958. 


580. Turner, Katharine. ''American Literature in China," pp. 418- 
428. The teacher of American literature to Chinese students on For- 
mosa is confronted with many problems. School libraries are inade- 
quate: Tamkang College library has "'...fewer than twenty copies of 
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any American literature before the Civil War.'' Because of the stu- 
dents' inabilities to read English well and to understand modern 
America, the choice has to be made as to which American author best 
depicts America as she really is. The moderns are too pessimistic 
for the Chinese who look to America as the ultimate in how life could 
be. Emerson "'.,.was only a later and feebler Confucius." ".,.there is 
not enough from American pens that seems really worth reading in 
China."' The author who best depicts America is Walt Whitman. 
"Pioneers! O Pioneers!" was "'...'The song we Chinese should now 
sing'...it is not the song of Whitman but 'of all of us.'" "Studying 
Whitman had been worthwhile. His America had been treated in 
terms of universals, as much a part of Chinese life as American." 


581. Michaelson, L,. W. ''Good Men and Bad Books," pp. 432-439. 
Every so often magazine editors complain "'...of the unmitigated pes- 
simism, morbidity, and general all-around unwholesomeness...'' of 
the novels that are published. In answer, the authors claim that life 
is pessimistic and morbid, and they ask in effect whether "'...sus- 
tained optimism is indeed possible in the twentieth century...."" Aside 
from the philosophical reasons for pessimism and morbidity, there 
are two literary factors which influence the writers: "...namely, 
reader interest and the technical problems involved in optimistic 
writing—problems that have taxed the skills of | almost] any liter- 
ary master you care to mention." Hardy said that he could not 
",..4make good books about cheerful people.''"' The characters we 
remember in literature have been either bad or contrasted with bad: 
Dickens' novels spin faster because of a Tulkinghorn, a Sikes, or a 
Fagin; Becky is more forceful than Amelia in Vanity Fair; "...a 
Pollyanna Scarlett O'Hara would never have sold so many copies of 
Gone With the Wind."" In Shakespeare's Troilus and Cressida, 
Thersites cries the answer: "'Lechery, lechery! still wars and 
lechery! nothing else holds fashion!'"' —Charles Tate 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, X: 1, Winter 1958. 


582. Moore, Arthur K. "The Literary Status of the English Popular 
Ballad," pp. 1-20. Scholars from Percy to the present have been 
more concerned with the origins of the ballad, neglecting it as art 
perhaps because during and after the vogue of the now discarded 
communal composition theory the "artlessness" of the ballad was 
considered its principal characteristic. Mr. Moore examines Sir 
Patrick Spens, the Twa Corbies, Edward and five more of the most 
frequently anthologized ballads. These ballads are inadequately de- 
fined as folk songs telling a story. They are strongly ordered, 
densely symbolic, and their principal interest lies in the abstract 
meanings of their moral universe. The most useful approach to the 
ballads would now appear to be critical analysis which will break 
down the inaccurate traditional classifications and focus attention 
on the art of the ballads. 


583. Morris, Harry. ''Some Uses of Angel Iconography in English 
Literature,"' pp. 36-44. In the iconography of the Middle Ages the 
seraphim are depicted as red and the cherubim as blue possibly be- 
cause of the association of these colors with, respectively, love 
and knowledge. Chaucer in describing the summoner's "fyr-reed 
cherubynnes face'' most likely was led into error through a literary 
tradition which confused the accepted pattern of coloration. Francis 
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Thynne, Spenser, Shakespeare and Heywood, for varying reasons, 
also depart from the orthodox representation. Milton returns to 
"iconographical correctness," perhaps influenced by the orthodox 
iconography he would have observed on his travels in France and 
Italy. After Milton the angel is less important in English literature 
except in Blake, whose iconography is unique. 


584, Warnke, Frank J. ''Jan Luyken: A Dutch Metaphysical Poet," 
pp. 45-54, An examination of 17th-century literature seems desir- 
able to determine whether the metaphysical poetry written from 
Donne to Traherne is a specifically English development. The re- 
ligious poetry of the Dutchman Jan Luyken (1649-1712) suggests that 
itis not. Quite different in background from the English meta- 
physicals, Luyken also employs ingenuity and homely metaphors. 
His use of emblems is similar to Crashaw's; he expresses his ''de- 
sire to lose himself in the divine unity" in terms that recall Donne 
and Vaughan. Luyken is more akin to the later metaphysicals, in 
that he also uses the mystical nature philosophy of Jacob Boehme 
as an "instrument of vision," rather than drawing on the traditional 
world view—Aristotelian, Ptolemaic, Galenic—still tenable for 
Donne and Herbert. 


585. Brzenk, Eugene J. "Pater and Apuleius," pp. 55-60. In his 
retelling of Apuleius’ story of Cupid and Psyche in the fifth chapter 
of Marius the Epicurean, Walter Pater reveals his own theories of 
language and style as well as his ideas on what materials are suit- 
ably incorporated in a work of fiction. Pater has cut Apuleius’ ver- 
sion by approximately one-third, following a consistent principle of 
omitting ''unseemly touches of comedy and distracting naturalism." 
Pater excised elements which would mar a unified effect and avoided 
overdecoration in language, thus restoring ''a simple classic quality 
to...[an] embroidered version of a Greek myth." —Sam S. Baskett 


DIETSCHE WARANDE EN BELFORT, LVIII: 1, Januari 1958. 


586. Engelborghs, M. “Engelse Letteren: John Wain en Iris Mur- 
doch," pp. 50-56. Though John Wain, Kingsley Amis, and Iris Mur- 
doch are often named together as the ''University wits,"' a study of 
their novels—Hurry on Down, Living in the Present; Lucky Jim, 
That Uncertain Feeling; and The Flight from the Enchanter, respec- 
tively—shows that the ''similarity among their works is not so strik- 
ingly great.'' These novels are all satirical, and the authors, all 
malcontents, are tied more closely together by their university back- 
ground and anti-intellectual tendencies. But further comparison will 
show distinct differences. Amis and Wain are presently very popu- 
lar, but ''the intellectual as well as the emotional and moral basis of 
their novels is too unstable to warrant a lasting reputation." Iris 
Murdoch must be set somewhat apart. ''Her talent as a writer is 
indisputable.'' She is looking for a deeper meaning in "life's chaos... 
but the moral indifference with which she allows her characters to 
act...takes away from the effectiveness of the carrying power of her 
novel."' (In Flemish.) —Charles Tate 


DIETSCHE WARANDE EN BELFORT, LVIII: 2, Februari 1958; 
LVIII: 3, Maart 1958. ; 


No relevant articles appear in these issues. —Charles Tate 
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ELH, XXV: 1, March 1958. 


587. Hartman, Geoffrey. ''Milton's Counterplot," pp. 1-12. The 
subtle development in Paradise Lost of Milton's feeling for the 
"divine imperturbability, for God's omnipotent knowledge that the 
creation will outlast death and sin...may be characterized as the 
counterplot. For it does not often work on the reader as independent 
theme or subplot, but lodges in the vital parts of the overt action, 
emerging from it like good from evil."" Its dominating concepts— 
man's free will and God's foreknowledge of the creation's triumph— 
show the persistence, "in the depth of danger, passion, or evil, of 
imperturbable reason, of a power working ab extra.'' Magnifying and 
diminishing similes, which invariably put at a distance the doings in 
hell, are one of the major means by which we realize this counter- 
plot; several such (e.g., the Tuscan Artist viewing the moon, the 
autumnal leaves, the bees) are analyzed to demonstrate Milton's 
methodology. 


588. Hyman, Lawrence W. "Marvell's Garden," pp. 13-22. The 
Rabbinic legend of the androgynous Adam explains why Marvell, in 
retreating from sexuality, creates a garden filled with sexual sym- 
bols. The garden is Eden, before the creation of Eve. The poet 
imagines that he is Adam, in his innocent and androgynous state, 
walking about among androgynous plants; but the poet also knows that 
he is the fallen Adam. As such he can make The Garden a microcosm 
of the sinful world as well as a symbol of sin. In short, he finds 
there ''both the innocence that we seek and the evil which we know." 


589. Alpers, Paul J. "Pope's To Bathurst and the Mandevillian 
State,"' pp. 23-42. The poem indicates a fundamental opposition to 
Mandeville ''which has been overlooked only because Pope's friend 
and editor Warburton magnified the poet's pretensions to systematic 
philosophy." It is not a ''moral essay" but a Horatian epistle with a 
type and range of social observation unique in Pope's poetry, in which 
Pope is “no more committed to Mandevillian harmony than he was in 
To Burlington."' The poet, rather, is defending a complex civilization 
"which he can still consider a possible model for human society, and 
of which he finds certain palpable manifestations in books, buildings, 
and virtuous men.'' He seeks a way of expressing moral concern— 
"the responsibility felt for an ideal which is threatened by fools and 
knaves''—and, indeed, is the "last English poet for whom a political 
ideal as a pertinent critique of contemporary society is central and 
vital." 


590. Stein, William Bysshe. "The Old Man and the Triple Goddess: 
Melville's 'The Haglets,'" pp. 43-59. There is much obscurity 
about the significance of Melville's last few years of creative ac- 
tivity; it is asserted that the poetry of that period may present us a 
key to the mystery and that one poem, ''The Haglets,'"' may serve to 
illustrate. In ''The Haglets," it is suggested, Melville turned to the 
muse of the great Triformis—the life-death Queen. The poem is a 
revision of an earlier pessimistic poem, ''The Admiral of the White." 
But the revision, materialized in the form ofa ritual, marks a 
"transformation into a new state of consciousness," and presents 
Melville as accepting without any reservations his role in nature, 
“harmonizing his thought to the eternal cycle of birth, life, and 
death."' To Melville, life and death are joined "in a sacred marriage 
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under the authority of a pagan myth," and the poem becomes a state- 
ment of belief in the ''redemption of the Great Mother, directly con- 
tradicting the Christian conviction that death is corruption and anni- 
hilation." "No one, no thing dies in vain. No virtue or energy is 
lost. There is only transfiguration and transformation. Time and 
death are only evil in the limited perspective of the selfish ego." 


591. Hall, James. "Forster's Family Reunions," pp. 60-78. ''For- 
ster in every novel but one uses a sense of family continuity to make 
reconciliation with the adult world possible. A conservatism about 
the family sustains his liberalism about institutions...."" Howard's 
End is concerned with the breakup of the Schlegel family, the efforts 
to establish individual ways of life, and the reconciliation on a basis 
which allows for adult experience. ''Forster's major tension is be- 
tween the desire to shape life by what seems best and possible in the 
present and the desire to maintain the meaning of the formative 
past"; the desire of the characters for family continuity causes a 
revolt against an outside authority, and ''the novel is not optimistic 
about the possibility of personal relations with people outside the 
limited group who have been reared to have similar values. The 
‘inner life' has more inflexible rules than either Margaret or Helen 
had hoped, but at the end they are prepared to live with this inflexi- 
bility in themselves and other people in a way they were not willing 
to in the beginning. The novel looks toward the permanent separa: 
tion between people of A Passage to India....but...combines this pes- 
simism with a concluding scene of stable family life." 

—Robert C. Jones 


ENCOUNTER, X: 3, March 1958. 


592. Seng, Peter J. ''Music in Shakespeare,"' 67-68. The author 
praises W.H. Auden for calling attention, in the December Encounter, 
to the songs in Shakespeare's plays, long relatively neglected by 
literary critics. Professor Seng, however, points out a number of 
errors that have resulted from Auden's uncritical acceptance of the 
printed texts of the plays. For example, the dirge in Cymbeline was 
probably sung originally, not spoken; Moth's excuses for not singing, 
in Love's Labour's Lost, probably resulted from the actor's being 
"temporarily out of voice''; the song in Henry VIII was written by 
Fletcher, not Shakespeare; Jacques' parody of Amiens" song is 
meant to be sung, not spoken; and the emphasis upon the brevity of 
life in "O Mistress Mine" does not make it an eccentric love poem. 

—S. O. A. Ullmann 


ENCOUNTER, X: 4, April 1958. 


593. Letwin, Shirley. 'Men and Ideas: Jeremy Bentham," 55-62. 
Bentham showed little interest in most of his famous contemporaries 
because he preferred to be a professional man rather than a man of 
letters. Despite his opposition to vagueness in writing, Bentham's 
own "monstrous" coinages, his substitution of nouns for verbs, and 
his use of elaborate qualifications made him "the first deliberate 
corrupter of English."' In surveying his major achievements as 
moralist, political scientist, codifier, 'gadgeteer,"' and "progenitor 
of social scientists," the author emphasizes both Bentham's devotion 
to fact and his sensitivity. Instead of proposing some grandiose 
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scheme for curing the ills of society, he concentrated upon one 
sharply-defined problem after another. —S. O. A. Ullman 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL, XLVII: 3, March 1958. 


594. Foff, Arthur. "Scholars and Scapegoats," pp. 118-126. "Are 
teachers scholars or are they scapegoats?"" A study of the stereo- 
type of the teacher in sixty-two American novels (1854-1950) shows: 
that most of the teachers are English teachers; that there are twice 
as many women as men teachers; that the male teacher is usually 
“unattractive, peculiar, effeminate, or stigmatized by physical de- 
fect"; that the woman teacher is either ''young and attractive or aging 
and ugly’'; that teachers still teach in the little red school house; that 
“over fifty percent of the men and nearly ninety percent of the women 
never marry"; that ''the greatest motivation for men entering teach- 
ing is the love for the profession, whereas more women teach out of 
economic necessity than any other cause"'; that ''teachers are mildly 
esteemed as spiritual successes and harshly contemned as practical 
failures.'' ''The stereotype, then, presents us with an image of the 
teacher as one who is depersonalized and desexualized, and who, if 
he be lucky, enjoys second-class citizenship." 


595. Gordon, Edward J. ''What's Happened to Humor?" pp. 127-133. 
"The universal aspects of humor have disappeared.'"' Three reasons 
why humor is unpopular are: no one dares to handle the humorous 
incongruities of life, tragedy has become the more natural form of 
expression, comedy is an intellectual rather than an emotional exer- 
cise. A comparison of Huckleberry Finn and The Late George Apley 
shows how humor has changed in the twentieth century. 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL, XLVII: 4, April 1958. 


No relevant articles appear in this issue. —Charles Tate 


ENGLISH STUDIES, XXXIX: 2, April 1958. 


596. Hulme, Hilda M. "Shakespeare's Text: Some Notes on Linguis- 
tic Procedure and its Relevance to Textual Criticism," pp. 49-56. 
The opinion, rejected by some textual critics, that lexical apparatus 
for studying Elizabethan English reached completion with the last 
volume of the NED (OED), has led others to lean toward emendation 
of puzzling words in Shakespeare's text. The linguist's method, 
illustrated here, is to propose a gloss from the internal evidence of 
the context, assuming that if such an analysis is correct, one may 
hope to find external supporting evidence—not necessarily only in 
the NED. The same procedure, following the principle—accepted 
in the field of textual criticism—that "'the closely controlled inter- 
pretation which reveals more meaning has greater likelihood," will 
determine the preference for textual variants, especially those from 
an inferior text. 


597. Ekeblad, Inga-Stina. ''The Love of King David and Fair Bath- 
sabe: A Note on George Peele's Biblical Drama," pp. 57-62. The 
play is not a mongrel product of biblical narrative (which it follows 
closely) and the mellifluous poetry of the times but rather a fusion— 
in situation and theme, as well as language—of a Bible story with the 
Ovidian-mythological tradition, the glorification of sensual delight. 
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598. Nash, Walter. "Paired Words in Othello: Shakespeare's Use 
of a Stylistic Device," pp. 62-67. The frequency of this device (e.g., 
"the flinty and steel couch of war") in Othello's speeches, most in 
evidence with his self-possession, and in Ilago's speeches "'in his dis- 
simulatory, seeming honest vein," (aping Othello?) suggests Shake- 
speare's deliberate use of a characteristic mannerism. 


599. Webb, Henry J. '''Rude am I in my Speech,'" pp.67-72. This 
claim by Othello, certainly not true if we compare his speeches with 
those of Shakespeare's rough, blunt characters (Hotspur, Fluellen, 
Macmorris, et al.), has a purpose in its discrepancy: Shakespeare's 
characterization of ''a plain, blunt, honest soldier who had little 
knowledge of courtly ways and behind-door intrigue.'' The language, 
however, may not fit the type lest it denote a rashness Othello does 
not show or mar the dignity he must—except for significant lapses— 
maintain. 


600. Rosenberg, Marvin. ''On the Dating of Othello," pp. 72-75. 
Even if valid, the lost document of the Master of the Revels from 
which the performance date of November 1604 has been derived does 
not prove that this was the play's first appearance. Ben Jonson's 
note that for his Masque of Blackness he "made the performers 
blackamoors at the express desire of Queen Anne" raises the fa- 
miliar question of the influence of the Queen's whim on Shakespeare. 
"Did he, like Jonson, prepare his play especially for that court 
season?" 


601. Muir, Kenneth. ''A Mexican Marina," pp. 74-75. The simi- 
larity of the child-stealing incident and the identity of the girl's 
name (the latter an alteration by Shakespeare) suggest that Shake- 
speare might have been aware, when he wrote Pericles, of the story 
of Cortés' Mexican mistress and interpreter. —Clyde Hankey 


ESQUIRE, XLIX: 4, April 1958. 


602. "The Love Letters of Bernard Shaw," pp. 63-65. Here are 
published for the first time "excerpts" from nine letters of Shaw to 
Alice Lockett, covering the period from September 9, 1883, to Octo- 
ber 8, 1885. In addition there is a photograph of a brief note dated 
12 October 1884. In the absence of any statement of editorial method 
it is impossible to say how much of the text has been omitted. The 
letters are now in the possession of Guillermo Tamayo of Caracas, 
Venezuela. 


603. Fiedler, Leslie A. "Class War in British Literature," pp. 79- 
81. The literary revolt of the Angry Young Men of current British 
letters is more profound and far-reaching than any other of this cen- 
tury; Kingsley Amis, John Wain, and the others have basically changed 
literary values as the older writers from Virginia Woolf to Dylan 
Thomas never did. The new writers are separated from the world 
of their predecessors, from ''Bloomsbury''—the cultured, graceful, 
artistically delineated world of the gentleman. They are products of 
the de-classed welfare state that ''Bloomsbury" created, yet was 
never part of; they are ''the first self-conscious New Men of a dingy 
New World." Political and religious concerns of the older genera- 
tion leave them cold. Their heroes are irascible, vulgarly comic— 
men of action rather than sensibility, who flee compromise with the 
world they never made. For them, "nothing fails like success." In 
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fact, the ''American novel" has come to Britain, not through imita- 


tion, but through ''the acceptance of the declassing of experience." 
—Harold Kane 


EVERGREEN REVIEW, I: 4, 1958. 


604. Ferlinghetti, Lawrence. ''Horn on 'Howl,'" pp. 145-158. On 
Oct. 3, 1957, ''Judge Clayton Horn of Municipal Court brought in a 
39-page opinion finding Shigeyoski Murao and myself not guilty of 
publishing or selling obscene writings, to wit Allen Ginsberg's HOWL 
and Other Poems....'' This article provides the background for the 
trial and discusses the evidence presented by both sides. 
—Hensley C. Woodbridge 


THE EXPLICATOR, XVI: 7, April 1958. 


605. Bauerle, Richard F. "Eberhart's UR BURIAL." The key to 
the poem is found in the University of Pennsylvania Museum Journal 
for 1927-1930, in which are reported the findings of the opening of 
the royal tombs at Ur by Professor C. Leonard Woolley and associ- 
ates. In the light of Woolley's articles, it is suggested that "Ur 
Burial" is the monologue of "a royal lady of Sumer who is giving 
final directions to her servant before joining the king in death. 
Eberhart's comments on an earlier poem, ''Grave Piece," apply 
equally well to ''Ur Burial": ''The suggestion is to break out of the 
barrier of our final unknowledge of death into the reality of death in 
the tomb," 


606. Barnes, Robert. "Crane's THE BRIDE COMES TO YELLOW 
SKY."' The overshadowing culture conflict between East and West 
in the story adds a meaning to it that ''transcends the realistic level 
in importance."' From the first paragraph, in which the plains of 
Texas are "pouring eastward—sweeping into the east, sweeping over 
the horizon, a precipice,"' to the final scene, in which Scratchy makes 
funnel-shaped tracks in the heavy sand (time, catching up with him), 
the steady encroachment of Eastern civilization upon the western 
frontier is made explicit: "while one can fight a man, one cannot 
reverse an inevitable cultural change." 


607. Cohen, Hennig. "BEOWULF, 86-98."' Grendel's feud with the 
Danes is usually explained on the grounds that "as a Satanic mon- 
ster he cannot bear the happiness of others.'"' Lines 86-98 suggest 
that Grendel found the loud songs of the scop unbearable—specifically 
the Song of Creation, with its emphasis upon the beauty and glory of 
God's handiwork. ''Here is a reason why the sounds emanating from 
Heorot are so difficult for Grendel to endure. Such noisy piety is 
ample provocation for 'an incarnation of the Christian devil’ 
(Klaeber, Beowulf, p. 1). Because the Song of Creation is the only 
hymn recited by a scop in this poem, its function is further empha- 
sized.'' Such ample motivation also provides additional evidence of 
the unity of the poem. 


608. Crowder, Richard. 'Cummings' 48.'' The poem is about the 
dance in general and Paul Draper in particular. The play with letters 
and marks of punctuation suggests sensations of ''movement and 
pause, tension and relaxation, suspense and resolution, which are 
the basis of the shifting patterns of the dance." There are two con- 
trasts—one between a suave legato and a brisk staccato, and the 
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other between saintliness and lust. The poem ends with the dancer's 
name—the last line making a pun, for any dancer is a mimic. 


609. Hartsock, Mildred E. "Frost's DIRECTIVE." In answer to 
W. P. L.'s Q2 (Exp., March 1957), the poem is not to be interpreted 
as a consideration of man's relation to the grace of God. Rather 
the central meaning of the poem is that ''man finds his philosophic 
answer by recapturing the imaginativeness, the make-believe, the 
simple faith of a child who sees magic wonder in the smallest 
things.... The colloquial language, the quiet tone, the nature, finally, 
of Frost's hidden grail—these suggest that a specifically theological 
interpretation of the poem would be pretentious.... Not the ‘real’ 
Grail, freighted with theological content, but a child's toy comes to 
symbolize the acceptance of life that is the theme of 'Directive.' " 


610. Brother Joseph, F.S. C. "Donne's A VALEDICTION: FOR- 
BIDDING MOURNING, 1-8.'' The poem is "an ingenious argument 
addressed to a young lady by her lover—the essence of which argu- 
ment (and, therefore, of the poem) is that absence makes the heart 
grow fonder.'' Allen Tate's interpretation of the word melt in line 
five (Sewanee Review, LXI, Winter 1953) as meaning to go into some- 
thing other than itself seems erroneous. In context, the point of em- 
phasis is the silence and the peace of the melting process—'"'a silent 
parting is of the essence in the 'Valediction.’" 


611. Peters, Robert L. 'Melville’s MOBY DICK." The character 
of Bulkington should "rightly be compared with, not contrasted to, 
Ahab; for no other character, with the possible exception of Father 
Mapple, better prepares us for the meaning of Ahab's tragic struggle 
with the whale.'' Both Bulkington and Ahab are brooding, isolated 
thinkers, and both have certain powers over other human beings. As 
Bulkington is the idealized summation of "all courageous men who 
have perished in the fastmess of the sea,'' so Ahab is ''the archetype 
of all the prophets of the Everlasting Nay who have striven to tear 
the mind and soul clear of their black seas."' The analysis of Bulk- 
ington is a leitmotiv of the novel. ''And since Melville imbues Ahab 
with both purity and sin, and since the nature of Ahab's excess so 
dominates the final chapters, Bulkington is ballast for the good in 
Ahab, a good Melville does not intend that we forget." 

—Robert C. Jones 


FOLIO, January-March 1958. 


612. Boyd, Alexander. ‘William Beckford: Do We Do Him Justice," 
unpaged, i.e. [5-8} This brief note deals with Beckford as a book- 
collector and as a collector of paintings. The next to last paragraph 
comments briefly on the fact that he was dogged by bad luck from 
the outset of his literary career" and shows the fate of his several 
books. —Hensley C. Woodbridge 


— n.s. IV: 2, Winter 1958 [misdated, "Winter, 
1957" |, 


613. Reid, Alfred S. "A Note on the Date of The Scarlet Letter," 
pp. 30-39. Hawthorne may have begun work on The Scarlet Letter 
between October 9 and November 6, 1849, rather than on June 8, 
the generally accepted date, given by Julian Hawthorne. According 
to records of the Salem Athenaeum, Hawthorne borrowed Alfred 
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John Kempe's The Loseley Manuscripts on October 9 and The Har- 
leian Miscellany on November 6. Both of these volumes, as shown 


were vital source books on the Overbury murder, upon which Haw- 
thorne "drew extensively" for many details of The Scarlet Letter. 
Corroborative evidence for the dating includes Hawthorne's practice 
of not composing creatively during the summer months, the fact that 
in the summer of 1849 Hawthorne was suffering the pains of separa- 
tion from his position at the Custom House (June) and his mother's 
death (July), and the assertion that there is lack of verification for 
Julian Hawthorne's authority. 


614. Stewart, James T. ''The Wanderer: A Translation and Inter- 
pretation," pp. 40-50. The Wanderer is the work of a conscious and 
sophisticated artist. The prologue and epilogue are not additions 
which pervert the meaning of the poem but are harmonious with the 
main themes, as direct statements of what is said symbolically in 
the poem itself. The poem proper divides itself into six sections. 
Prologue: the Wanderer's search for the Lord's mercy; the fate 
of the exiled man. Section 1 (11.8-36): the life of the exile con- 
trasted with that of a man protected. Consolation consists of ac- 
cepting one's lot however unhappy. Section 2 (11.37-50): dream 
vision of the Wanderer's earlier happy state. Section 3 (11.51-57): 
a brief memory of kinsmen. Section 4 (11.58-72): shift of emphasis 
to mankind in general, still employing realistic terms and concrete 
examples drawn from the misfortunes of the Wanderer to illustrate 
the fate of all men. Section 5 (11.73-87): the wise warrior shall 
understand the basic sadness of life on earth. (L. 85 is definitely 
Christian, implying the doctrine of predestination.) Section 6 (11.88- 
110): nothing is permanent. Epilogue: man should keep his troubles 
to himself; God is the only permanent consolation. 
— William E, Morris 


THE GEORGIA REVIEW, XII: 1, Spring 1958. 


615. Holman, C. Hugh. “Rhetoric in Southern Writing," pp. 74-86. 
"From its beginnings, Southern writing has relished the ornamental 
phrase and lavished much of its creative energy on ‘high style.’ " 
Conscious of the problem rhetoric presents to the student of Southern 
literature, the panelists of the Third Conference on Problems in the 
Study of Southern Literature explored the problem in three radically 
different Southern writers. 1. Poe, by Robert D. Jacobs. Poe, be- 
lieving that poetry must be judged by its capacity to awaken an emo- 
tional response and "considering oral expression just as important 
as meaning," used rhythmic and "musical" devices much as they 
were used in oratory and may well have been influenced in his rhet- 
oric by such Virginia orators as William Wirt. 2. Wolfe, by Floyd 
C. Watkins. Wolfe is perhaps best viewed as ''a primitive or natural 
poet,'' with a love for primitivistic sound and phrase. Yet often his 
high-flown rhetoric is for deliberately comic effect. 3. Faulkner, 
by William Van O'Connor, An analysis of the Faulkner style reveals 
twelve rhetorical devices, ranging from "the long sentence, with 
colons, semi-colons, dashes, and parentheses," to ''the use of hy- 
phenated words." His ability to range from high style to folk style 
with equal effectiveness is part of his greatness. 


earlier by Reid in The Yellow Ruff and ''The Scarlet Letter" (1955), 
> 
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616. Parks, Edd Winfield. "Simms: A Candid Self-Portrait," pp. 
94-103. 'Few men have ever revealed themselves more completely 
in their letters than William Gilmore Simms did."' The letters of 
Simms, like some of his articles, stories, and novels, were written 
in haste, and thus his opinions were not qualified by any revisions. 
These letters provide a portrait of a man "mercurial, volatile, in- 
consistent, sometimes self-contradictory, and almost infinitely 
complex.'' Letters deal with most of the major events and crises 
of his life; the more autobiographical of these documents "amplify, 
without greatly changing, the known facts of his life." 

— H. Grady Hutcherson 


THE HUDSON REVIEW, XI: 1, Spring 1958. 


617. Burke, Kenneth. ''The Poetic Motive," pp. 54-63. The "pri- 
mary'' motive of symbol-using (and man is by nature a symbol-using 
animal), the "poetic motive," is the "intrinsic" gratification which 
man gets from using symbols. Mr. Burke describes four such "de- 
lights'"': expression (spontaneous outcries uttered by the human 
animal become a person"); address, language as communication to 
someone (ultimately and implicitly the idea of God); naming, the 
area of correspondence and distinction between the verbal (symbolic) 
and non-verbal (material) worlds; ''developmental," the "implica- 
tions of a symbol-system.'' These functions of language point toward 
the existence of God, ''God'' considered as a word. Man's "peculiar 
job"' is to avoid both sheer ''materiality"’ and pure "spirituality"; his 
proper study is his ''tendency to misjudge reality as inspirited by 
the troublous genius of symbolism." 


618. Crutwell, Patrick. "On Caleb Williams," pp. 87-95. Basing 
his case on a full summary of the story of William Godwin's Caleb 
Williams, Crutwell asserts that the novel deserves a contemporary 
audience. Apart from its obvious, outdated, excessive propaganda, 
Caleb Williams is an effective study of obsessions which may easily 
be translated into modern psychological terms, obsessions which 
may also be observed in the author's life and era. The novel ex- 
plains the impact made by Political Justice for, "In its crazy, vio- 
lent, imperfect way, Caleb Williams is a living book of the romantic 
imagination." —Sam S. Baskett 


THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY, XXI:2, February 1958. 


619. MacLean, Hugh N. ''Fulke Greville on War," pp. 95-109. In 
his poem, A Treatie of Warres, Fulke Greville examines five char- 
acteristic Elizabethan attitudes toward war as a means of expressing 
his philosophy of life. He regards war as (1) evil but inevitable, 
(2) ennobling to the individual, (3) necessary for preserving national 
law and justice, (4) essential for the propagation of Protestant na- 
tionalism, and (5) as divinely inspired to maintain order and to purge 
evil, Accordingly, Greville recognizes in warfare a destructive 
force contrary to the nature of divine order; yet he regards it as a 
constructive instrument to attain that order. War serves the tem- 
poral function of ennobling the individual and protecting the state; it 
serves the ultimate function of preparing for Christ's second coming. 


620. Kocher, Paul H. "Francis Bacon and His Father," pp. 133-158. 
By example and by precept, Sir Nicholas Bacon exercised a decisive 
and a lifelong influence on his famous son. In his youth, Francis 
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Bacon learned to respect public service by the example of his father, 
who served for twenty years as Lord Keeper under Queen Elizabeth. 
At the same time, he assimilated many ideas, particularly on the 
education of public servants, from the precepts of his father. In his 
mature years, Francis Bacon was driven at once by the desire to 
worship and to reject his father's image. This desire caused him 
to assume a political career for which he was temperamentally un- 
suited. It also was the shaping force of his world-view, expressed 
in his attitudes toward law, government, science, and religion. 


621. Miner, Earl Roy. "Dr. Johnson, Mandeville and 'Publick Bene- 
fits,'"' pp. 159-166. The generally accepted view that Samuel Johnson 
borrowed his economic theories from Bernard Mandeville is not 
supported by a closer examination of Johnson's thoughts. The eco- 
nomic doctrines of Johnson and Mandeville are alike only to the ex- 
tent that both men distrust the motives behind charitable acts. How- 
ever, this distrust does not lead Johnson to hold charity in contempt, 
nor does it allow him to accept Mandeville's conclusion that ''private 
vices produce public benefits.'' Such beliefs would stand in contra- 
diction to Johnson's Christian orthodoxy and his essential humani- 
tarianism. 


622. Wolfe, Don M. ''Unsigned Pamphlets of Richard Overton: 1641- 
1649," pp. 167-201, In this article certain anonymcus pamphlets 
from the years 1641-1642 and 1645-1649 are ascribed to the Puritan 
satirist, Richard Overton. The authorship of these pamphlets is 
established by means of the following criteria: (1) Overton's quota- 
tions from and references to unsigned articles in works known to be 
his; (2) references which attribute unsigned pamphlets to Overton; 
and (3) stylistic features, attitudes, and satirical devices peculiar to 
Overton's signed pamphlets. On the basis of these criteria, twenty- 
one unsigned pamphlets bearing the dates 1641-1642 can quite defi- 
nitely be ascribed to Overton} six more suggest a possibility of 
Overton's authorship; and twenty-one others were ''tentatively re- 
jected" as his. For the period covering 1645-1649, seventeen tracts 
may be assigned to Overton. This new body of material exhibits 
Overton's resourcefulness, wit, and ''satiric coarseness," and it 
confirms the judgment that he was "inferior only to Walwyn among 
Puritan pamphleteers." — Martin Stevens 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LINGUISTICS, 
XXIV: 1 (Part 3), January 1958. 


623. Albright, Robert W. ''The International Phonetic Alphabet: Its 
Backgrounds and Development," pp. viii +78. [Also Publication #7 of 
the Indiana University Research Center in Anthropology, Folklore, 
and Linguistics. ] While 16th and 17th century writers on phonetics 
made significant contributions to the development of modern phonetic 
theory and the symbol-system important to the IPA, it was in the 19th 
century that the major outlines of phonetic science took shape, cul- 
minating in the work of Henry Sweet, upon whose alphabet the IPA 
is based. Growing especially from the support of foreign language 
teachers, the International Phonetic Association, sustaining interest 
in spelling reform and shorthand, has continued its chief emphasis 
on the principles of phonetics. The modifications and additions 
made in the generally stable IPA have reduced ambiguities of symbol 
and made way for a greater variety of symbols, especially for con- 
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sonants. While admitting new symbols—like the American te]- 
under pressure, the Association is dedicated to the use (in accord 
with the phoneme principle) of "broad" transcriptions showing only 
significant features of pronunciation. The claims for international 
acceptance of the IPA appear in the principles of economy, and yet 
variability, it represents. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LINGUISTICS, 


XXIV: 2, April 1958. 
This issue contains no relevant articles. —Clyde Hankey 


THE KENYON REVIEW, XX: 2, Spring 1958. 


624. Babb, Howard S. ''Dialogue with Feeling: A Note on Pride and 
Prejudice," pp. 203-216. "The dialogues of Pride and Prejudice... 
reveal what deep, what intensive motivations Jane Austen has im- 
planted in Darcy and Elizabeth. In fact the talks between these two 
are especially important as our only source of truth in this novel.... 
But the conversations are more than a technical counterpoint to 
Elizabeth's prejudiced view; they detail a whole reach of emotional, 
intellectual, and moral habits.'' The author illustrates his thesis by 
examining many passages of dialogue from the novel. 


625. Empson, William. ''Tom Jones," pp. 217-249. A sympathetic 
critique of Henry Fielding's novel is presented by Empson, who 
maintains that Fielding's seeming ambiguity stems from his use of 
“habitual double irony.'' The "society which Fielding describes is 
one in which many different codes of honor...exist concurrently. The 
central governing class acts by only one of these codes and is too 
proud to look at the others...but they would be better magistrates, 
and also happier and more sensible in their private lives, if they 
would recognize that these other codes surround them. It is to make 
this central point that Fielding needs the technique of double irony, 
without which one cannot express imaginative sympathy for two 
codes at once." 


626. Krieger, Murray. ''Tragedy and the Tragic Vision," pp. 281- 
299. The tragic vision, ''the most spectacular, and the most expres- 
sive of the crisis-mentality of our time," is both a protestant and a 
romantic vision. ''Further, in its seizing upon the particular and its 
denial of any totality it is an heretical vision; and in its defiance of 
all rational moral order it is a demoniac vision. Finally, in a very 
special sense it is a casuistic vision; and it is this characteristic, 
perhaps, that makes it especially accessible to literary portrayal. 
The tragic vision, a product of crisis and of shock, is an expression 
of man only in an extreme situation, never in a normal or routine 
one," — Kenneth G. Johnston 


LIBRARY JOURNAL, LXXXIII: 7, April 1, 1958. 


627. “Books and Gangsters," pp. 1022-1023. This article from the 
Russian newspaper Pravda Ukrainy, Aug. 9, 1957, p. 3, has been 
translated by Mrs. G. Zarechnak. Dealing with American libraries 
and book publishing, it is interesting as an example of the manner 
and means by which Russian publications discuss such topics. It is 
interesting also to note that the article attacks recreational reading 
in the United States. According to the author, "this type of literature 
consists of comics, the anti-humanistic writings of Henry Miller, and 
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most numerous of all the mystery story which in poetic form pre- 
sents blood, death, and violence." —Hensley C. Woodbridge 


LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, January 3, 1958. 


628. 'The Romantic Traveler," pp. 1-2. Although many English 
travelers to Italy between 1800 and 1840 were not concerned with any 
of the various forms taken by the romantic fashion for Italian art and 
literature, but instead with the low cost of living or the false belief 
in the healthful winter climate, the romantic travelers did take an 
interest in ''sights'' having associations with literary figures of the 
past, e.g., Dante and Ariosto. The scenery of Italy did not appeal to 
most of them, for it was too 'un-English," although Leigh Hunt was 
a notable exception. The English remained insulated from all aspects 
of contemporary Italy, including contemporary literature and literary 
figures, and even Leopardi remained unknown. English insularity 
and unpleasantness were mentioned by Heine, Fenimore Cooper, and 
Lady Blessington, among others, and Byron boasted of his insulation 
from living literary men of Italy. The article is based on Italy and 
The English Romantics by C.P. Brand (Cambridge University Press). 


629. 'Freedom to Read," p. 7. The government may sponsor the 
"Obscene Publications Bill'’ promoted by the Society of Authors to 
lighten the task of authors and publishers of "advanced" serious 
works. This effort would parallel the Freedom to Read report in 
The United States by Richard McKeon, Robert K. Merton, and Walter 
Gellhorn. The American report attempts to combat censorship by 
tracing the historical and philosophical backgrounds, and the prac- 
tical applications of censorship today. Although British readers may 
feel smug in reading of conditions in the United States, they should 
not, in view of the conditions in their own country. 


» January 10, 1958. 


630. “Anonymity Again," p. 19. Because the argument, participated 
in by a number of scholars in English literature, concerning the 
anonymity of reviews in TLS, continues, the editors wish to defend 
their policy. Anonymity with proper editorial supervision, they as- 
sert, preserves the ''corporate personality" of a periodical, and 
keeps what is said more important than who says it. Through anony- 
mity TLS seeks equity and objective truthfulness. 


, January 17, 1958. 


631. "Taking It Easy," p. 30. It is easy to defend England's "Angry 
Young Men," such as John Wain and Kingsley Amis, against people 
like Somerset Maugham who have referred to them or the characters 
in their fiction as ''scum," and who cite them as deplorable conse- 
quences of free education under the Butler Act. The work of both 
Amis and Wain is comparable to Waugh of the Decline and Fall 
period, but both of them are better read than Waugh was. They may 
also profitably be compared to Angus Wilson and to Mary McCarthy. 
In being deliberately anti-stylish they show a mixture of good sense 
and affectation; less cruel than Waugh, their work has a salubrious 
moral climate and they are striving for basic decency. Although 
recently we have thought of satire as the prerogative of the Right, 
Wain and Amis remind us that it may be of the Left as well. Amis's 
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new novel, I Like It Here, is the basis of this article, but it empha- 
sizes equally the pioneering work of Wain. 


632. "The Eloquent Landscape," p. 31. W. H. Auden is a writer hard 
to place, because for readers who came upon him in the '30's, he has 
shaped the way the mind apprehends whole aspects of experience, 
whereas for a younger critic (John Bayley) these poems seem not 
realistic, but subtle symbolist distortions of experience. Another 
recent critic, Mr. Hoggart, agreeing with the older view, is never- 
theless most interesting on Auden's development in America, claim- 
ing that at fifty Auden is still the ''most variously promising poet 
now writing in English.” 


633. Gittings, Robert. ''A Schoolfellow of Keats," p. 36. James 
Peachey, later a successful solicitor, was a school friend of Keats. 
An examination of the Peachey family papers, recently acquired by 
the London County Record Office, enables us to obtain new light on 
the school at Enfield, and confirms our favorable impression of the 
school and its students. 


, January 24, 1958. 


634. "Nathanael West," p. 44. Originally neglected, the work of 
West has been grossly overpraised in recent years. He was not men- 
tioned in Alfred Kazin's On Native Grounds of 1943, and Edmund 
Wilson was a notable exception to the critical disregard of West at 
the time his works were published. Since The Partisan Review began 
the resurrection a decade ago, West's nihilistic pessimism has made 
him more popular now than in the '30's. Admittedly of rare original- 
ity in choice of theme, of fantastic imaginative power, exciting to 
read, capable of analyzing violence, especially mob violence, and 
concerned to give universal significance to personal agonies and 
fears, West's work also shows serious weaknesses. He is too often 
facetious, he has no personal style, and, compared to George Orwell, 
Wyndham Lewis or Evelyn Waugh, his satire is seen to be limited. 
He has no positive ideas to offer; he has no belief in socialism, or in 
art, or in tradition. He presents only self-corrosive despair. The 
article is based on the publication of West's complete works with an 
introduction by Alan Ross. 


635. Foxon, David. ''Two Cruces in Pope Bibliography," p. 52. The 
collating machine, devised by Dr. Charlton Hinman and described in 
TLS (March 9, 1956) can be employed to show that the same setting 
of type was used for what are called different editions. This can be 
valuable in studying eighteenth-century texts. It is here used to settle 
two crucial problems in the bibliography of Pope, namely, which 
was the first issue of the Essay on Man and also of The Dunciad. 
Professor Griffith and T. J. Wise differed as to the Essay on Man, 
but the large folio, as Griffith argued, is the first impression, ac- 
cording to results obtained by using Dr. Hinman's collating machine. 
The machine, added to other evidence, also makes it appear that 
Griffith was correct in his arguments with Wise relating to the first 
edition of The Dunciad. 


January 31, 1958. 


636. "Riches Scorned," p. 61. Those whose consciences have been 
troubled by the neglect of Sean O'Casey now have grounds for think- 
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ing that a change is in sight. One strong indication is a recent article 
in The Dublin Review, which argues that O'Casey should be restudied, 
disregarding everything about him not strictly relevant to his work 
as a playwright. Although O'Casey's departure from realism is usu- 
ally thought to have been the result of his political views, it may have 
been more importantly an artistic attempt to rescue drama from the 
limitations of realism. 


» February 7, 1958. 


637. ''Faulkner's Cruse," p. 74. William Faulkner, a failed poet, 
tries to bring the novel as close as possible to the experience of 
poetry. The most comparable Englishman is Thomas Hardy, be- 
cause their regions are ''visionary worlds" in periods of the authors’ 
youth or earlier. Faulkner reminds us of Hardy when he says that 
he thinks of his county as a keystone of the universe: it is essential. 
He is a poet in his vision of his county as well as in his prose style. 
Faulkner is, furthermore, a supreme story teller, and in listening 
to the dialogue of his rural characters we realize his greatness in 
his grasp of one form of the English vernacular. With little plot or 
even conflict of character, his novels are studies of society after 
foreign vermin have invaded the organic tissue. The books progress 
by variations of intensity, including comedy, and by the ever-changing 
moods of the skillful story teller. This article was occasioned by 
the publication of English editions of The Town and The Hamlet. 


,» February 14, 1958. 


No relevant articles. 


, February 21, 1958. 


638. ''The University Novel," p. 101. The vast majority of univer- 
sity novels in England have been about Oxford, but for an understand- 
ing of nineteenth-century Oxford one would not go to fiction, for the 
fiction is "only a thin and pallid echo of fact."' Referring to The 
English University Novel by Mortimer R. Proctor (University of 
California Press) the article develops the theme that these novels 
fall chronologically into four groups: first, the rowdy novel deriving 
from aspects of Smollett; second, the "hearty" novel, degenerating 
into labored facetiousness; third, the novel of Arnoldian earnestness; 
and, finally, the aesthetic novel. All fatally avoid "grappling with 
fact at its grittiest which greatness in the novel needs.'"' The author 
is tempted to agree with Mr. Proctor that non-Oxford university 
novels may offer greater possibilities, as evidenced by Kingsley 
Amis's Lucky Jim. 


639. ''The Glittering Flint," p. 100. The praise that Henry Vaughan 
has received for single lines and the dispraise for the unevenness 
of his poetry can be accounted for in part by Vaughan's failure to be 
horrified or attracted by lust or death, subjects so important to the 
Metaphysicals, and to write well only when profoundly stirred by the 
divine order of the universe. His feeling, early apprehended, of the 
congruence between the body, soul, and spirit of man, and the body, 
soul, and spirit of the universe was to him a transcendent certainty, 
but one which in his adult life he could experience only fleetingly. 
He believed that the wisdom of Nature was greater than that of man, 
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though the child participated in this wisdom in his receptiveness to 
Nature. Vaughan was aware of the unevenness of his work when he 
so aptly called it "glittering flint,’ Silex Scintillans. Similar to 
Vaughan's finest gleams are the poems of St. John of the Cross, who 
permanently maintains the level of Vaughan's best. This article was 
occasioned by Professor L. C. Martin's second edition of Vaughan's 
Works, which replaces Professor Martin's previous edition of 1914. 


640. Keynes, Geoffrey. ''Dr. Donne and Scaliger,"' p. 108. In his 
forthcoming Bibliography of Dr. John Donne, Keynes has been able 
to extend the list of books in Donne's library to 197. The most re- 
cent addition, Opus Novum de emendatione temporum in octo libros 
tributum, by Joseph Scaliger (1540-1609), Paris, 1583, is of par- 
ticular interest and importance, containing among other fascinating 
features extended pencil markings in Donne's characteristic man- 
ner, and also a four-line Latin epigram which constitutes the longest 
verse writing in Donne's own hand that is so far known. The book, 
until recently in the library of Bellingham Castle, Co. Louth, Ireland, 
came to Keynes from a London bookseller. 


» February 28, 1958. 


641. "Le Maitre et le Gamin,"' p. 114. The friendship of H. G. Wells 
and Henry James lasted from the calamitous opening night of Guy 
Domville in the 1890's until the publication of Boon in 1915. During 
all these years they met and corresponded often, gave each other 
their books and wrote about them what amounted to private book re- 
views. Little of what Wells wrote to James is preserved, but Wells 
was careful to preserve what he received from James. Although 
James praised the work of Wells lavishly, the terms of his praise 
could not but have irritated Wells more and more strongly with the 
passing years. The climax of Wells's irritation occurred with 
James's two articles in TLS 1914, called ''The Younger Generation," 
now familiar as ''The New Novel." In view of the correspondence 
and ''The Younger Generation,"' Boon is clearly a counter-attack. 
From the correspondence valuable light is thrown on the aesthetic of 
the novel, and on the contrast between the dedicated artist and the 
writer who uses art for adventitious ends. But one looks for further 
light on what brought such incompatible writers together, what held 
them together so long, and why such an explosion was needed to 
separate them. The Wells Archive at the University of Illinois will 
doubtless provide answers as its contents are published. This article 
is occasioned by the publication of Leon Edel and Gordon Ray, 
eds., Henry James and H. G. Wells. —John K. Mathison 


MERCURE DE FRANCE, No. 1133, Janvier 1958. 


642. Vallette, Jacques. 'Lettres Anglo-Saxonnes," pp. 125-131. 
Presents brief notes on recent English and American periodicals 
and books. (In French.) 


» No. 1134, Février 1958. 


643. Vallette, Jacques. "Lettres Anglo-Saxonnes," pp. 346-353. 
Pp. 346-349, "Cecil Day Lewis et 'Pegasus,'" is a brief critical 
study that attempts to place Lewis in regard to contemporary schools 
of poetry. Brief remarks are made concerning his narrative poetry 
and the symbolism found in his works. The rest of this article pre- 
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sents brief notes on recent English and American periodicals and 
books. (In French.) 


» No. 1136, Avril 1958. 


644. Vallette, Jacques. ‘Lettres anglo-saxonnes," pp. 723-731. 
Pages 723-725 of this section is entitled ''Hommage &4 Charles 
Morgan (1894-1958)" and attempts to show how the literary and 
everyday world would have been different without Morgan and his 
work. This note is a critical one with remarks on Portrait dans un 
Miroir and The Empty Room. The French loved Morgan for his 
praise of them, for his humility, and especially for the moral and 
intellectual relationship that they felt towards him. The rest of this 
article presents brief notes on almost three dozen English and 
American periodicals and books. (In French.) 

—Hensley C. Woodbridge 


MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES, LXXIII: 3, March 1958. 


645. Marshall, William H. "Thomas Traherne and the Doctrine of 
Original Sin," pp. 161-165. Traherne's rejection of the doctrine of 
total corruption does not mean that he rejected the doctrine of origi- 
nal sin: he believed, as a study of his works indicates, that although 
the child is born innocent his subsequent development recapitulates 
the fall and he becomes sinful—this unhappy change being the result 
of original sin, 


646. Wasserman, Earl R. ''The Meaning of 'Poland' in The Medal," 
pp. 166-168. Dryden's dig at Shaftesbury refers less to Shaftesbury's 
personal aspirations than to his view that monarchy should be elec- 
tive: Poland was then the standard example of an elective monarchy. 


647, Miller, James E., Jr. "Billy Budd: The Catastrophe of Inno- 
cence," pp. 168-176. It is a mistake to see Billy as one of Melville's 
'tideal' maskless men''; they, unlike Billy, possess not only virtue 
but also practical wisdom which recognizes evil and copes with it 
in practical ways. Billy, like Ahab, Pierre, etc., is a ‘Titanic Inno- 
cent'' who possesses certain virtues, who fights in impractical ways 
against evil, who himself possesses such capacity for evil that to 
preserve the equilibrium of earthly life he must be destroyed. ''Like 
Ahab, Billy's only response to evil is to lash out and annihilate it. 
And like Ahab, Billy becomes inextricably entangled in the very evil 
he would destroy." 


648. Edel, Leon. ''Time and The Ambassadors," pp. 177-179. R. W. 
Stallman erred in his conclusion (MLN, LXXII, January 1957, pp. 27- 
32), that the unnamed article is an alarm-clock. The references to 
time in the novel may be explained in far simpler ways. A better 
clue to the identity of the article may be found in the view of creative 
reading set forth in James's early essay on George Eliot and in the 
familiar comments in the Turn of the Screw preface: the nature of 
the article, like the nature of the "Horrors" which so shocked Mrs. 
Grose, is best left to the imagination of the skillful and sympathetic 
reader. 


649. Granger, Bruce Ingham. "Illusion and Reality in Eugene 
O'Neill," pp. 179-186. Man, a study of O'Neill's plays (particularly 
Strange Interlude, Mourning Becomes Electra, and The Iceman 
Cometh) suggests, is caught in a dilemma: illusion makes life bear- 
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able but renders man unable to cope with present problems; very 
few are strong enough to live without illusion. ''Meaningful action 
is possible only when man strips off his illusions and, fronting the 
terrors of the here and now, acts (to paraphrase Emerson's defini- 
tion of heroism) in obedience to a secret impulse of his character." 


650. Solomon, Eric. ''A Source for Fitzgerald's The Great Gatsby," 
pp. 186-188. Following Geismar's suggestion (Rebels and Ancestors, 
p. 342), the present article observes many close parallels between 
the career of Gatsby and that of X, the hero of Dreiser's '''Vanity, 
Vanity,’ Saith the Preacher.'' The chief of such differences as 
exist lies in the degree of universality possessed by each story: 
Dreiser's concentrates on economic criticism, Fitzgerald's on psy- 
chology and ethics. ''Dreiser's story is a parable for his times, 
while Fitzgerald deals with the universal theme of the dreamer at 
odds with reality...." —Robert Pierson 


DIE NEUEREN SPRACHEN, Heft 1, 1958. 


651. Schelp, Hanspeter. ''Death in the Life and Work of John Keats," 
pp. 1-13. Whereas other poets of Keats's generation met sudden 
death, Keats died slowly. The question is whether and how this 
member of the romantic generation met the problem of death. The 
best data might be incidental comments by friends and his diaries, 
letters, notes. This somewhat unworldly dreamer left no formal 
discussions. Death enters in his treatment of three themes: love, 
beauty, the place and work of the poet. Hunt and Forman have noted 
that Keats's heroes have the habit of fainting at the sight of the be- 
loved, and death at the height of passion is a ''voluptuous" thought. 
Love as the highest experience of beauty is linked with death. Death 
is a horrid reality beyond the experience of love. Death is never a 
passage to a brighter life, a liberation. Religion is not a solution 
for him, He sought liberation and immortality in art. (''Nightingale" 
and "Grecian Urn.") The poet transforms the mutable beauty of the 
world into immortality. Keats's highest aim is to participate in the 
immortality of the poet. 


DIE NEUEREN SPRACHEN, Heft2, 1958. 


652. Abel and Hogan. "D. H. Lawrence's Singing Birds," pp. 
49-56. Although Abel and Hogan felt that D. H. Nicholes' con- 
nection between the sparrow similes in Bede's ''Conversion of 
Edwin" and the last chapter of Lawrence's The Rainbow (MLN, 
March, 1949) was far-fetched, research since 1949 has done much 
to substantiate it. They now believe that Nicholes partially mis- 
understood the simile because it is connected with a complex of 
imagery rooted in archetype and myth. Maud Bodkin believes that 
archetypes are psychic residue inherited in the structures of the 
brain. Lawrence's "definition of Myth" stands parallel to this. 
Lawrence's use of the rebirth archetype is associated with worship 
of Zeus at Dodona, a rain-making ceremony with symbols of death 
and rebirth of the God and final assurance of life and fertility. 
Essential symbols are chapel, gong, storm, tree of singing birds, 
and rebirth. English Ywain and Gawain and Chretien's Yvain are 
relevant. In Wolfdietrich the singing birds become golden, a fact 
which C. B, Lewis (Classical Mythology and Arthurian Romance) 
traces to the gilded bronze tree and birds in Constantinople. The 
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cock as announcer of the renewal of day is a symbol of rejuvenation 
and in Christian context of resurrection. Lawrence combined the 
pagan symbol of fertility and the Christian symbol of resurrection 
in The Man Who Died. In Aaron's Rod the flute or rod is phallic and 
restores Aaron's and Marchesa del Torre's sense of direction. In 
The White Peacock Lawrence unites the cock, gong, storm, singing 
birds, and rebirth. Here Lawrence reverses the effects to make the 
renewal dependent on the removal of the bird. Lawrence's use of 
the sparrow simile shows an intrusion into a civilized ritual from 
which escape back to nature must be made. 


653. Rogge, Heinz. "Die Amerikanische Negerfrage im Lichte der 
Literatur von Richard Wright und Ralph Ellison," pp. 56-69. The 
aim of Negro writers is to present their people as they actually are. 
A. Locke notes three points: (1) 1923, Jean Toomer's Cain; (2) 1940, 
Richard Wright's "sociological realism" in Native Son; (3) 1952, 

Ralph Ellison's Invisible Man. Rogge then examines chronologically 
the works of Wright and concludes that Wright has weakened the illu- 
sions about there being only "good" or ''bad"' blacks. (To be con- 
cluded.) —R. D. Jameson 


NEUPHILOLOGISCHE MITTEILUNGEN, LIX: 1, March 1958. 


654. Wis, Marjatta. "Fructus in quo Adam peccavit: uber frihe 
Bezeichnungen der Banane in Europa und insbesondere in Deutsch- 
land," pp. 1-34. The word banana as such appeared for the first 
time in 1563, used by a Portuguese, who reported the word as native 
to the Congo area of Africa. The author traces the history of other 
designations for the exotic fruit, viz., fruit of Paradise, apple of 
Paradise, Adam's apple, Adam's fig, plantain, Adam's muse or 
musa, from Latin and Arabic sources into the Western European 
languages. 


655. Erametsa, Eric. "Uber den englischen Einfluss auf den deu- 
schen Wortvorrat des 18. Jahrhunderts," pp. 34-40. English sensi- 
bility of the 18th century left its mark on the German vocabulary 
when the works of Fielding, Sterne, Richardson, Goldsmith, and 
Mackenzie were translated into that language. The author here pro- 
vides an alphabetical list of English words taken over as such into 
German and also of German fabrications to express the English word, 
e.g. Airs and Windfall (airs and windfall), and Vorschnelligkeit des 
Geistes (suddenness of spirit). 


656. Cross, Gustav. ''The Vocabulary of Lust's Dominion," pp. 41- 
48. The controversy over the authorship and date of Lust's Dominion 
has resulted in a redating at c.1600 and a rejection of Marlowe as 
the author. The play has been largely ignored by the critics, per- 
haps justly, and also by the compilers of the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary, where it is cited only twice to the author's knowledge. 
Sixty-seven words which antedate the OED's earliest example and 
twenty-two which are not recorded at all are listed to show how re- 
warding Lust's Dominion is for the historian of words. 

—Jean Lee Johnson 


THE NATION, CLXXXVI: 14-16, April 5-19, 1958. 


No relevant articles. 
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THE NATION, CLXXXVI: 17, April 26, 1958. 


657. Curtiss, Mina. ''A Busman's Holiday," pp. 355-357, The mod- 
ern biographer's chief problems are the reconciliation of truth and 
art and the attainment of ''the delicately balanced pattern necessary 
for a biography both readable and scholarly." 


658. Bowles, Paul. ''The Challenge to Identity," pp. 360-362. The 
increase in the number of travelers, actual and potential, has pro- 
duced a change in the travel book; ''emphasis has shifted from the 
place to the effect of the place upon the person. The travel book 
necessarily has become more subjective, more 'literary.'"' A ''suf- 
ficiently accurate" travel book cannot be produced by a writer who 
does all the writing after the traveling. The writer must arrange 
his experiences to suit the story he is writing. Aids for "the tourist 
are just so many barricades in the way of the writer...."" Contact 
between the writer and the place is particularly hampered by ''gov- 
ernment-sponsored tourist bureaus'' which attempt "'to discourage 
personal relationships between strangers and residents." 


659. Gregory, Horace. ''The Artless Speaking Voice," pp. 366-368. 
"One of the secrets of good letter-writing is the transference of the 
speaking voice to written words."' A great letter contains no "taint 
of being written for posterity" but has "'the air of artlessness and of 
being written to the one who received it." 


660. O'Connor, Frank. "Is This a Dagger?" pp. 370-371. "Irish 
anger is unfocused," not concentrated into the dagger of satire. 
America has few satirists, possibly because "The element of real 
danger is not sufficiently present.''’ The mass media involve such 
large investments that the operators shun the slightest risk of offend- 
ing anybody. Satire in Europe is "disappearing," as is indicated by 
"preposterous" penalties for libel. ‘Everybody had better love 
everybody else or —,." 


661. Vidal, Gore. "The Unrocked Boat," pp. 371-373. American 
society is too complacent for satire to flourish. ''Yet there is a 
real need for the satirist in our affairs" in this era of ''stern toler- 
ance.'' The absence of satire shows ''a people ripe for dictatorship." 
The only medium not closed to satire is the novel, but the novelists 
seem to lack sufficient boldness. The need for satire is the need for 
truth, ''for is not satire, simply, truth grinning in a solemn canting 
world?" 


662. Esty, William. "The Old in Heart," pp. 373-376. The early 
Aldous Huxley and Evelyn Waugh, with their creation of ''a myth of 
youth,"’ were more effective than are the ''Angry Young Men." But 
as Huxley and Waugh "'became Literary Figures...their voices be- 
came shrilly self-serious, the old outrageous fun turned merely out- 
rageous and then—boring.'' The Angry Young Men—the John Braine, 
John Wain, Kingsley Amis, John Osborne group—are not angry, but 
confused. ''And their confusion makes for poor novels." 


663. Churman, Harold. ''No Time for Comedy," pp. 376-378. The 
American theatre has not exhibited much satire of real depth, though 
some flourished from the twenties through the forties. The American 
"decline of the satiric spirit begins with the fifties.'' Then "rebel- 
liousness was first frowned upon and then squelched." Satire is 
regarded as "unhealthy." "According to our critics and audiences it 
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is somehow terribly wrong to be 'unhealthy,' so that as John Gassner 
has written, 'Health seems to be our brand of decadence.'" 


664. Rexroth, Kenneth. "Revolt: True and False," pp. 378-379. The 
pendulum has swung back and ''Madison Avenue is busy hunting sam- 
ples of a new hot commodity—nonconformity.'' There is growing a 
lazy orthodoxy of false nonconformity, of a fake revolt. True revolt, 
however, is not a matter of ''caricaturing the values of the very 
civilization that debauched you in the first place.... The essence of 
revolt is understanding, the essence of disconformity is comprehen- 
sion, and their second essence is purposeful action.'' The artist 
must avoid becoming "what Madison Avenue wants every artist to 
be—a wild man," —T. O. Mallory 


THE NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXXI: 1, March 1958. 


665. Feuer, Lewis S. ''James Marsh and the Conservative Trans- 
cendentalist Philosophy: A Political Interpretation," pp. 3-31. Unlike 
the Concord transcendentalists, Marsh, whose initial discontent with 
Locke was largely a result of the Dartmouth College Case, found in 
Coleridge support for conservative, neo-Calvinistic theology (with 
a ''Federalist Deity'') against "infidels, deists, radicals." Charac- 
teristically, Marsh ridiculed the Concord group, disapproved of 
anti-slavery and labor agitation, and warned his students (such as 
Henry J. Raymond of the Times) against the sophistries of socialism. 
Though his writings reveal that Marsh was occasionally beset by 
guilt and skepticism, his principles (as his literary remains show) 
were "preservative," not "destructive." 


666. Everson, Ida G. "William J. Stillman: Emerson's 'Gallant 
Artist,''"' pp. 32-46. Unpublished letters in Houghton Library (the 
Norton collection) and elsewhere provide facts about Stillman's ex- 
plorations of the Adirondacks, his camping party of 1858 which 
included Emerson, Agassiz, and Lowell, his organization of the 
Adirondack Club, and his later life in the diplomatic service and in 
England. The literary quality of the letters is such that, had Stillman 
written personal essays instead, he might have composed a 'Wilder- 
ness Walden." At any rate, he deserves a place in American litera- 
ture as a letter writer. 


667. Bowman, Sylvia E. 'Bellamy's Missing Chapter," pp. 47-65. 
The missing chapter on women in Edward Bellamy's Equality, which 
was omitted as premature, probably contained radical ideas on sexual 
relationships and marriage, e.g., the rearing of children by the state 
and provision for "multiple and easily secured divorces."" This in- 
ference is supported by a detailed review of Bellamy's portrayal of 
the status of women in his ideal state, of his ideas on women and 
marriage in unpublished manuscripts (in "Harvard University Li- 
brary"), and of editorials and reviews (in the Springfield Union) on 
women's reform movements, and by an analysis of the views on 
these subjects expressed by his brother, Charles Bellamy, in the 
Utopian novel, An Experiment in Marriage, a book which is often 
similar in detail to both Equality and Looking Backward. 


668. Henessy, Helen. ''The Dial: Its Poetry and Poetic Criticism," 
pp. 66-87. Detailed analysis of poems and critical essays published 
in The Dial reveals many features of transcendentalism: the eleva- 
tion of the poet, solitary and isolated, into priest, a mania for Nature, 
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which has replaced the Scriptures as vehicle of revelation (poetry 
providing the exegesis), and a Germanic idealism accepted as fait 
accompli. Though the criticism hews too closely to the line of Ger- 
man poetics, in the work of the best critics—Emerson and Margaret 
Fuller—The Dial contained acute, perceptive criticism, with a "basic 
commitment to an aesthetic standard.'' The poems of Thoreau— 
"the only consistently interesting poet''— anticipate those of Emily 
Dickinson and The Imagists. Though a minor manifestation of 
nineteenth-century romanticism, The Dial is historically significant 
in American literature for its incorporation of European thought into 
American society. 


669. Jamieson, Paul F. ''A Note on Emerson's 'Adirondacs,'" pp. 
88-90. Passages from William J. Stillman's Autobiography and 
other writings show that "the procession of the pines'' in Emerson's 
poem does not refer to the impression received by a person ina 
moving boat (as Rusk has suggested) but to the apparent eastward 
motion of the treetops, a detail present in a Stillman painting which 
Emerson had admired before the camping party of 1858. 


670. Whitehill, Walter Muir. ''A Bibliography of New England: 
1957,"' pp. 133-140. —John C. Broderick 


THE NEW REPUBLIC, CXXXVIII: 17, April 28, 1958. 


671. Farrell, James T. ''How Should We Rate Dos Passos?" pp. 17- 
18. As a disillusioned liberal John Dos Passos has unfortunately 
come to be regarded as a source of embarrassment for public rela- 
tions manipulators of the U. S. State Department and a source of re- 
gret for still hopeful intellectual liberals. He deserves to be re- 
garded as a technically skilled delineator of American culture as he 
has followed its course during the last four decades. This course 
has been one of betrayed libertarian idealism. The picture, as Dos 
Passos sees it, has been brought up to date in his latest novel, The 
Great Days. —Hubert Smith 


NOTES AND QUERIES, V: 3, March 1958. 


672. Tappe, E. D. 'Wordsworth's Wallachian Nightingales," pp. 94- 
95. The idea expressed in 11. 1-4 of the sonnet beginning ''Fame 
tells of groves - from England far away - '' may derive from a pas- 
sage in Sulzer's Geschichte des transalpinischen Daciens. 


673. Marshall, William H. "Spenser and General Election," p. 95. 
Spenser is not very Calvinistic in his attitude toward general elec- 
tion: he portrays virtue, "natural religion," etc., in such characters 
as the lion and Sir Satyrane in FQ I and the ''salvage man" of FQ VI. 
On the other hand, only Redcrosse ('"'the figure of every Christian 
man") is inspired by Una ("'religious truth"): 'Una does not inspire 
Sir Satyrane: his goodness is not Christian goodness."' This sug- 
gests that while others may be saved, Christians have special access 
to salvation. 

674, Evans, Geraint Lloyd. ''The Unnatural Combat," p. 96. The 
role of Belgarde in Philip Massinger's play has been insufficiently 
appreciated: in various ways his situation parallels that of Malefort, 
the central character. 


675. Butryn, Alexander. ''A Marlowe Echo in Kyd," pp. 96-97. The 
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1602 edition of The Spanish Tragedy contains (IV, iv, 176-183) an 
"artistically conceived expansion" of a passage in Dr. Faustus, I, iii. 


676. Bradbrook, Frank W. ‘Marlowe and Keats," pp. 97-98. Vari- 
ous echoes suggest that the ''Ode on Melancholy" was influenced by 
Dr. Faustus "and, particularly, by the Helen episode"; and one of 
Keats's letters illumines the meaning of both works. 


677. Cauthen, I. B., Jr. '''The Foule Flibbertigibbet,' King Lear 
III.iv.113, IV.i.60,"" pp. 98-99. In Flibbertigibbet Shakespeare com- 
bined two traditions: a name of a devil and a synonym for gossip; 
in this he was anticipated by The Castell of Perseverance and, per- 
haps, by popular tradition. 


678. Lever, J. W. ''Chapman and Shakespeare," pp. 99-100. The 
prefatory verses to Chapman's Homer are probably indebted to 
Shakespeare's Sonnet LV. 


679. Brown, J. R. "The Date of John Webster's The Devil's Law 
Case," pp. 100-101. Bentley concluded from the text of IV.ii that 
the action takes place in 1610; he erred in deducing that the play was 
first to be performed then. The deduction is unnecessary and is, 
moreover, at odds with conclusions to be drawn from a study of 
Webster's use of sources—which point rather to a composition date 
after 1616 and to a (probable) performance date before March 2, 1619. 


680. Crump, Galbraith M. ''Thorn-Drury's Notes on Thomas Stan- 
ley," pp. 101-103. Notes by George Thorn-Drury in a copy of Stan- 
ley's Poems illumine various aspects of Stanley's work: a question 
regarding the Stanley canon; contemporary opinion of his achieve- 
ment; and his relations with John Davies (through whom he may be 
associated with Katherine Philips et al., as a study of Davies’ vari- 
ous dedications suggests). 


681. Cross, Gustav. ''Some Notes on the Vocabulary of John Mar- 
ston,'' pp. 103-104. The fifteenth in a series (to be continued) of 
citations (often with commentary) antedating OED citations. 


682. R., S. “Medora Leigh," p. 105. Duncombe's Theatre (v. 15) 
contains Zameo, a melodrama attributed to Medora Leigh (said to be 
Byron's daughter), with a memoir (not mentioned by Charles Mackay) 
by a Mrs. Briancourt. 


683. Currie, H. Macl. "Silius Italicus' 'Fax Mentis Honestae' and 
Milton," pp. 106-107. "Lycidas,"' 11. 70-71, contains an echo of (and 
a possible borrowing from) Silius' Punica (with a contribution from 
Spenser's ''Tears of the Muses," 1. 4547); ''That last infirmity" 
suggests a comment in Tacitus (Histories, V, 6). 


Middleton's The Family of Love," pp. 107-108. Both the "philosophy 
of clothes" (II) and the ''Aeolist myth" (VIII) are paralleled in (but 
presumably not derived from) Middleton's play, IV.i., where bellows 
and wind provide material for metaphor. 


685, Legouis, Pierre. "Marvell's Grasshoppers," pp. 108-109. 
Miss Joan Grundy has erred in her suggestion that ''Upon Appleton 
House" contains systematic and symbolic exploitation of Old Testa- 
ment material: the Biblical allusions are rather (as she concedes 
they may be) "a piay of fancy." 


| 
| 
| 
| 

; 684. Baker, Donald C. "Metaphors in Swift's A Tale of a Tub and 
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686. Wall, L. N. "A Note on Marvell's Letters," p. lll. The 
Humphrey Duncalfe whom Marvell thrice addressed as ''Cosin" was 
"Marvell's brother-in-law's brother-in-law" and also the son of 
his godfather. 


687. Hopkins, Robert H. ''The Vicar of Wakefield: a Puzzler to 
the Critic," pp. 113-114. Forster (1871) erred in his paraphrase of 
a comment by Southey regarding a critic's reaction to The Vicar. 
The critic's reaction (Monthly Review, May 1766) is itself ‘worth not- 
ing as it exemplifies the persistent failure of critics to perceive the 
novel's structural characteristics and its wit (which it possesses in 
addition to individual beauties and moral excellence). 


688. Beer, J. B. "Coleridge at School," pp. 114- 116. Two previ- 
ously neglected articles in The Leisure Hour add to our knowledge 
of Coleridge; the second in | particular is interesting, both for its 
picture of the young poet's majestic temperament and for a philo- 
logical mystery which it contains (and to which solutions are offered). 


689. Albrecht, W. P. "A Letter by Francis Jeffrey," pp. 116-117. 
A hitherto unpublished letter deals with Jeffrey's relations with 
politics and with Dr. Maclagen's apparent hopes of succeeding to the 
chair of medical jurisprudence at Edinburgh. 


690. Bradbrook, Frank W. "Samuel Richardson and Joseph Conrad," 
p. 119. A reading of Victory suggests various details and effects 
found in Richardson: echoes in Mrs. Schomberg of Mrs. Jewkes 
and Mrs. Sinclair, a specific verbal echo, the "realistic present- 
ment of the sufferings of the heroines, and the surroundings in which 
they take place," etc. 


691. Newton, Frances J. ''Venice, Pope, T. S. Eliot and D. H. Law- 
rence," pp. 119-120. Eliot's ''Burbank with a Baedeker..,.'' reca.!; 
the Dunciad and Essay on Man (V, 291-2) in its use of Venice as a 
symbol of corruption; similarly, Lawrence in Lady Chatterley's 
Lover. 


692. Cohn, Alan M. “An Unpublished Holmes Letter to an Unpub- 
lished Poet," pp. 121-122. Holmes was constantly burdened with 
requests to appraise the works of young writers; the letter (probably 
to F. M. Alexander) here reproduced is typical of the tact and justice 
which mark his responses to the untalented. 


693. Marshall, William H. "A News Letter from Byron to John 
Hunt," pp. 122-124. A hitherto unpublished letter contributes to our 
understanding of Byron's relations with his publishers. 

—Robert Pierson 


PARTISAN REVIEW, XXV: 2, Spring 1958. 


694. Hyman, Stanley Edgar. "The Folk Tradition," pp. 197-211. In 
this article, the first half of ''The Negro Writer in America: an 
Exchange,'' Mr. Hyman traces the relationship of some of the main 
themes in the work of American Negro writers to folk materials, 
especially the folk tale and the blues. Hyman finds the "trickster" 
character, familiar to us in the ''darky"' entertainer who plays dumb, 
a central type in Negro writing. Among the sources for this char- 
acter are the folk tale, West African mythology, and Western litera- 
ture beginning with the Greek. Further, Negro literature expresses 
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not only the predominant themes of the blues, e.g., travel, self-pity, 
fantasy, but also parallels blues techniques and forms. This folk 
tradition lends much richness to Negro writing and through that 
writing increases the awareness of the general audience. 


695. Ellison, Ralph. "Change the Joke and Slip the Yoke," pp. 212- 
222. In his reply to Hyman, Ellison challenges many of the first 
article's conclusions, including Hyman's interpretation of Ellison's 
novel The Invisible Man. Ellison claims that Hyman's search for 
the archetypal has led him to oversimplify. For example, Ellison 
maintains the trickster is not so much a Negro character as an 
American character, for the problem of identity and the assuming 
of false identity is a vital part of American life, not peculiarly 
American Negro life. Above all, Ellison says, Hyman has distorted 
particular works to fit them into his thesis. The Negro writer, 
Ellison concludes, is more apt to be directly influenced by literature 
as literature rather than by a special group of folk materials. 


696. Raleigh, John Henry. "Victorian Morals and the Modern Novel," 
pp. 241-264. "Victorian" morality was in reality only middle-class 
morality, for neither the high nor low classes subscribed to Vic- 
toria's example of propriety, while the middle class was also much 
less inhibited in private than we are today. It did, however, strictly 
censor its main diversion, fiction, especially in the middle 1800's. 
When the revolt came, it was an upsurge from below. The lower 
classes hated the police, were ignorant about religion, careless 
about the marriage ceremony and fidelity, and mocked the idea of 
"respectability." Thus Butler's The Way of All Flesh attacks the 
middle-class vision of life and Hardy's novels present the lower- 
class belief in living based on instinct. Butler points the way to 
Forster and Lawrence; Hardy to James, Conrad, Woolf, and Joyce. 
The article concludes that Lawrence culminated the upsurge from 
below and Joyce culminated the novel of middle-class consciousness. 


697. Podhoretz, Norman. "The Know-Nothing Bohemians," pp. 305- 
318. In this review article dealing with the Beat Generation, specifi- 
cally Kerouac's On the Road and The Subterraneans, the author com- 
pares and contrasts the bohemianism of the Beat Generation to that 
of the 1920's. The bohemian of the 1920's was intellectually serious 
and had a socially utopian goal, but the new bohemian rejects civili- 
zation and emphasizes the primitive. The Beat Generation rejects 
articulateness, is attracted to criminality, is interested in sex pri- 
marily as performance, and is bitterly anti-intellectual; all this is 
expressed in Kerouac's books. These books are characterized by 
solipsism, since they are autobiographical, not fictional. The author 
concludes that the Beat Generation's stress on primitiveness and 
spontaneity is merely the result of its lack of meaningful experience. 

—Sheldon Grebstein 


THE PERSONALIST, XXXIX: 1, January 1958. 


698. Crittenden, Walter L. "The Letters of Alexander Pope," pp. 
38-47. In this review article of George Sherburn's five-volume edi- 
tion of Pope's letters (The Correspondence of Alexander Pope, New 
York, 1956) the author points out that the 2100 letters in the Sherburn 
collection help create a truer portrait of Pope than that suggested 
by his poetry. The letters, although they are largely serious in tone, 
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reveal Pope to have been a sentimental, friendly, warm, and occa- 
sionally over-deferential man whose chief aim in his correspondence 
was to approximate ''good conversation."' The Sherburn edition is 
further valuable in that it clarifies the matter of Pope's editing of 
his own letters and for its detailed indices, —Sheldon Grebstein 


THE PERSONALIST, XXXIX: 2, Spring 1958. 


699. Glicksberg, Charles I. "Depersonalization in the Modern 
Drama," pp. 158-169. Freud's theories of the power and role of the 
unconscious have been dramatized by such modern expressionistic 
playwrights as Strindberg, Pirandello, Lenormand, O'Neill, and 
Williams. In some of its techniques the expressionistic drama an- 
ticipated Freudian discoveries, while in its themes it consistently 
demonstrated the Freudian emphasis upon the search into the uncon- 
scious as a means of understanding the ego. In their preoccupation 
with the splitting-up and disintegration of human personality, a pre- 
occupation which reflects modern man's search for the unified self, 
the modern dramatists have failed to achieve the heights of tragedy 
because they portray the Freudian man, one who has no faithin 
himself. —Sheldon Grebstein 


POETRY, XCI: 6, March 1958. 


700. Deutsch, Babette. "Intimate Glimpses of the Myriad-Minded," 
pp. 385-389. A review article of The Note Books of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge edited by Kathleen Coburn. Miss Deutsch believes that 
Miss Coburn's edition of Coleridge's notebooks (There are 67 of 
them and Miss Coburn plans a complete edition of 5 or 6 double 
volumes) is of importance because they bear fresh evidence of 
Coleridge's contribution to the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads. They 
contain the famous phrase "recalling of passion in tranquility’ and 
lead to the presumption that Wordsworth took this phrase from 
Coleridge. The pages of the notebooks reveal also the "purgatory" 
of Coleridge's domestic life and the “hell” of his opium habit. He 
appears ‘tmyriad-minded" in the portrait that the notebooks create. 
Although the notebooks are miscellaneous, Miss Deutsch feels that 
they give a better portrait of Coleridge than that in Kathleen Rain's 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. The notebooks also give further evidence 
of Coleridge's having anticipated Freud "in appreciating the signifi- 
cance of dreams" and in his recognition of "how much lies below 
[man's ] own consciousness," 


701. Coxe, Louis O. "Temperament and Subject," pp. 389-393. A 
review article of Selected Poems by Ezra Pound. Pound wrote Har- 
riet Monroe to tell them in America ''that poetry is an art."' Coxe 
believes this advice was of the sort that Pound himself could not 
take. ''Poetry has to say something,'' but Coxe agrees with Blackmur 
that to try to understand Pound is to defeat the purpose. Experience 
and temperament are essential to poetry, but Pound has taken his 
own temperament for his subject. As a result of this his poems 
have only "undifferentiated middle" and he must ask, more than 
most Romantic poets (''Pound is a Romantic"), that the reader '"'be- 
come Ezra Pound tout court," ''which to become may not be worth- 
while and [may be | impossible.'' Coxe is critical of Hugh Kenner's 
statement that Pound is concerned with recreating history from the 
inside, "without the aid of fiction.'' He feels Kenner's suggestion 
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that Pound's historical portraiture aims "'to retrieve form from flux" 
is "begging of the whole question of imitative form.'' Coxe believes 
it is idle to look for a master-plan in The Cantos, and he doubts that 
temperament and feeling alone can make poems; Pound, he feels, is 
looked to for style. In this area many of Pound's dicta have done 
damage: the substitution of prose cadences and statement for Ro- 
mantic rhetoric in poetry has only produced "an anti-rhetoric 
equally dull." 


702. Stock, Robert. ‘Loneliness in the Isles of Greece," pp. 396- 
399. A review article of Selected Poems by Lawrence Durrell. 
Stock asserts that Durrell's worth as a poet has "not been subjected 
to cultural inflation,'' but he does not feel that this volume contributes 
to the greatness of his reputation. Some of the poems in this volume 
he describes as "flyers and cadenzas" and "gaucheries."' There is 
in these poems, although their quality is questionable, point if not 
taste. The point is made clear in the analyses of such poems as 
"Echo," "In Arcadia,"' "Summer in Corfu," and "On First Looking 
into Loeb's Horace.'"' Through these analyses Stock is also interested 
in showing other points which may be used in "defining the periphery 
of Durrell's world." The landscape poems are not static. The lemma 
of these poems which pervades is stated in the epigram from Mila 
Rapa (?): "The notion of emptiness engenders compassion," and the 
metaphysical void of such a writer as Kierkegaard ''becomes, in 
imagery, the physical space between islands and columns," 


703. Tomlinson, Charles. "Street Ballads," pp. 400-402. A review 
article of The Common Muse: An Anthology of Popular British 
Ballad Poetry XVth-XXth Century, edited by Vivian de Sola Pinto and 
Allan Edwin Rodway. The editors of this collection describe it as 
“the product of 'the new proletariat of the great city,''' but Tomlinson 
feels that ''the intimate interconnections between town and country 
decide the subject matter of many of the poems" more than the word 
‘proletariat’ indicates. He suggests that it is difficult to split the 
folk mind into urban and rural until the industrialization process is 
underway and the ballad has begun to decline. This collection of 
street ballads is to be prized because the ballad belongs to the popu- 
lar culture. This popular cultural form was used extensively by 
Wordsworth, who brought to it psychological interest beyond the 
reach of the ballad-monger "and he concentrated within it a social 
and spiritual crisis." In poems suchas "The Farmer of Tilsbury 
Vale," "The Reverie of Poor Susan," and ''Repentance,'' Tomlinson 
says we miss Wordsworth's dramatic point unless 'we register the 
form" within which he is working and his reason for using that form. 


POETRY, XCII: 1, April 1958. 


704, Sitwell, Edith. ''Roy Campbell," pp. 42-48. Miss Sitwell re- 
members Roy Campbell as a man whose character was as extra- 
ordinary as his poetry and whose adventures were as extraordinary 
as his character. She praises his ''To A Pet Cobra," a "great and 
terrible poem," and praises his "flawless technique" as it is illus- 
trated in lines describing the dead Mazeppa. She notices "the inef- 
fable sound" of his translation from St. John of the Cross which 
begins 

Upon a gloomy night, 

With all my cares to loving ardours flushed, 
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(O venture of delight!) 
With nobody in sight 
I went abroad when all my house was hushed. 


The "Vision of Our Lady over Toledo," in his Second Book of Col- 
lected Poems, she feels, contains perfect heroic couplets and is 
among his greatest works, 


705. Fjelde, Rolf. ''The Ruined Stone and the Sea-Reaches," pp. 49- 
52. A review article of Promises, Poems 1954-1956 by Robert Penn 
Warren, This volume has more thematic continuity than is usually 
found in collections of lyric poetry. In it there is a twofold contra- 
puntal theme which is ''personal enough to evoke lyric feeling," but 
which also projects ''the hopes and perplexities of the century's mid- 
point against a backdrop depicting values and lessons of the past." 
Frequently the historical material in the volume is "flat, discursive 
and devoid of metaphoric illumination"; Mr. Warren's detaiis are 
sharp, but details are not metaphor. In the poems that are concerned 
with mid-century childhood, there are sensuous immediacy and con- 
creteness, although the diction is flat, abstract, and intrudes and 
mars phrases and stanzas. There is a ''vitalizing sense of urgency 
in the writing, but many of the experiences frustrate the reader be- 
cause they withhold their meaning, as is seen in the poem 'Dogwood.'" 


706. Gibbs, Barbara. "A Spirit Without a Foyer," pp. 52-57. A 
review article of Opus Posthumous—Poems, Plays, Prose by Wallace 
Stevens, edited by Samuel French Morse. This collection of plays, 
poems, and prose shows that "in one sense Stevens wrote nothing 
but poems." The structure of the prose is like the structure ofa 
poem in the use of line, image, and thought. The poems which Stevens 
rejected that are printed here are seldom lifeless. Certain of the 
prose passages show how nearly, for Stevens, ''the imagination and 
the real world were one and the same." —Charles Nilon 


RESEARCH STUDIES OF THE STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, 
XXVI: 1, March 1958, 


707. Zumwalt, Eugene E. ''Irony in the Towneley Shepherds’ Plays," 
pp. 37-53. The dramatist represents not only orthodox glorification 
of the Nativity, but also the existence of evil and illusion in the world 
and society. The plays suggest a skepticism about the being of Christ 
and the efficacy of providential order, and they are representations 
of complex visions in which two conceptions—one of hope and one of 
despair—are held in balance, with an ironic interaction of ideas and 
a vision of a disordered and potentially tragic cosmos resulting. 

— Robert F. McDonnell 


THE REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES, IX (n.s.): 33, February 1958. 


708. Cross, J. E. "The Sayings of St Bernard and Ubi Sount Qui 
Ante Nos Fuerount," pp. 1-7. The Latin title to Ubi sount in Ms 
Digby 86 is the only evidence that these verses form a poem separate 
from that in the same verse-form, the Sayings. When, however, a 
comparison is made of Ubi sount to Meditationes piissimae de 
conditione humana (which is ascribed in all Mss to St. Bernard), 
the close parallelism reveals that verse 21 of the Sayings is not ''the 
impossibly abrupt ending" as in Digby but that this verse ''becomes 
a locking verse where 'pis spel’ refers to the admonitions which 
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precede and the 'litel ging’ which is asked is the succession of 'ubi 
sunt' questions which follow."" The logical link established from 
the Sayings, verse 3, to Ubi sount, verse 3, is ''good evidence that 
the 'ubi sunt’ verses were originally part of the Sayings..."; the title 
in Digby should not, therefore, be taken as dividing the two poems. 


709. Blayney, Margaret S. and Glenn H. "Alain Chartier and The 
Complaynt of Scotlande," pp. 8-17. The Complaynt of Scotlande 
(written 1549) is seen in better perspective when one is aware that 
its author borrowed from Chartier's Le Quadrilogue invectif more 
extensively than W. A. Neilson recognized (JEGP, 1[1897], 411-30) 
and from Chartier's less-well-known Le Traité de l'Esperance. 
Citing parallel passages, the authors discuss the Scots writer's 
methods of free translation from Chartier: (1) forming composites 
of ''clauses and phrases picked from here and there throughout the 
corresponding French passage"; (2) borrowing many figures of 
speech, as the metaphors of the file and of the ox; (3) using many 
historical and religious examples, as Hercules, Xerxes, etc.; and 
(4) adopting ''a rhetorical pattern of repetitive parallelism" in sen- 
tence construction. The Complaynt is remarkable, therefore, for 
"the unusual way in which the author uses the French of Chartier." 


710. Shapiro, I. A. ''Walton and the Occasion of Donne's Devotions," 
pp. 18-22. Providing the real nature of his near-fatal disease— 
relapsing fever—in early December 1623, Donne's Devotions itself, 
as well as information from contemporary news-letters, indicates 
that Walton's account in his Life of Donne (in LXXX Sermons, 1640) 
of the disease responsible for the Devotions is inaccurate. By refer- 
ring to the ''Cough, that inclined him [Donne] to a Consumption," an 
illness commencing in 1625, as the occasion of the Devotions, Walton 
seems not to have known that this work appeared the year before, 
an error placing Walton's personal knowledge of Donne some time 
after 1625. Subsequent biographers, following Walton, have thus 
erroneously conjectured that Donne "endured continuous ill health 
from 1623 until his death....'' Walton's account of Donne's life up to 
1625 “must be less authoritative, and may be much less accurate, 
than is currently supposed." 


711. Butler, R. F. "Maria Edgeworth and Sir Walter Scott: Unpub- 
lished Letters, 1823,'' pp. 23-40. Printed here are Miss Edgeworth's 
letters written from Scotland (summer, 1823) to her family that give 
vivid impressions of Scott. Nine letters are by Miss Edgeworth, 
one by her sister Harriet, and one by Scott. The nine letters of 
Miss Edgeworth "were nearly the spoken word, warm from the heart 
and imagination.... One of the interests to a reader of this series is 
the gradual change in her judgments of character,in particular of 
Lady Scott....'' Observations on John Lockhart and the younger mem- 
bers of the Scott family occur frequently, and in the last letter is 
"a deliberate portrait of Scott." 


he d'Ardenne, S. R. T. O. ''Smithes in The Owl and the Nightin- 
gale," pp. 4l- 43, A conjectural reading of the lines _ 


C Ich pot zef s....peS schal uuele clenche 


J Ic wot if SMithes Sale vuele clench 'e’. 
(1206 A.D.) 


is offered: ic uuot zef uul s(c)al suithe clenche, 
3et ic can [auel] muchel more, &c. 
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Both schal/sale are impossible forms, the one as plural, the other 
as part of the verb "'shall.'' The J SMithes was a scribal conjecture 
for a word that ''was probably suithes or suuithes, meant to be read 
as swipe(s).'' The sequence of error responsible for the errors in 
C and J is given. 


713. White, Eric Walter. ''Chatterton and the English Burletta," 
pp. 43-48. Having seen in Bristol, probably on Friday, August 11, 
1768, Kane O'Hara's English burletta Midas, Thomas Chatterton be- 
gan writing (on August 12) a burletta Amphitryon, an Ms work (Brit. 
Mus. Add. Ms 5766B) of 3 scenes, influenced by Midas and Hawkes- 
worth's revision (1765) of Dryden's Amphitryon. Shortly after Chat- 
terton's arrival in London, spring 1770, he was commissioned to 
write a 2-act burletta, The Revenge, numerous lines of which came 
from his Amphitryon, and for which he received 5 guineas from the 
proprietor of Marylebone Gardens. No record remains of perform- 
ance of The Revenge, which has been published (without score) and 
should be staged. 


714. Ryskamp, Charles. ''Blake's Cowperian Sketches," pp. 48-49. 
Hayley's letter to Lady Hesketh, February 12, 1802, existing in Ms 
in the Harvard College Library, contains (p. 2) ''Slake's pen-and-ink 
and aquamarine wash drawing...of Hayley's design for the proposed 
monument to Cowper at East Dereham."' This Ms clarifies a prob- 
lem Dr. G. E. Bentley, Jr., had encountered in studying the Blake- 
Hayley-Lady Hesketh-John Johnson relationship (SP, III, 1956, 60-74; 
RES, VII (n.s.), 1956, 264-286). The Widener Collection, Harvard 
College Library, also contains ''an original pencil sketch of Cowper" 
by Blake laid in a copy of the Ist edition of Cowper's Poems (1782). 


715. Whalley, George. ''The Fields of Sleep," pp. 49-53. Arguing 
against Nowell-Smith's suggestion (TLS, Sept. 17, 1954, p. 591) that 
the phrase ''the fields of sleep'' in Wordsworth's Immortality Ode 
belongs to a ''wind-flower-sleep nexus,'' Whalley contends that the 
phrase "is linked with the sea | Atlantic Ona the word doc. 
fields, and the notion of a lost Paradise."' "The 'fields of sleep, 
when considered in the light of [The Prelude (1805), v.1, 619-2 
could be taken to be that sphere of memory and association, largely 
subconscious, over which the wings [i.e., winds] of inspiration blow 
to bring poetic vitality,'' whose well-spring is, indeed, ''subconscious 
memory (sleep)." 


716. Price, Hereward T. "Shakespeare's Classical Scholarship," 
pp. 54-55, On the title-page of a copyin the Folger Library, Wash- 
ington, of W. Lambarde's APXAIONOMIA, sive de priscis anglorum 
legibus libri... (1564), with the Anglo-Saxon laws on one page and the 
translation on the opposite, is a ''signature which reads, as nearly 
as it can be deciphered, W Shakspere.'' The writer of this letter 
contends that "Shakespeare possessed at least one book—the 
Archaionomia—and that a man who owned this book had wide intel- 
lectual interests ranging far beyond what the theatre demanded of 
him and that his 'Latine' was not 'small.'"' —John B, Shipley 


THE RICE INSTITUTE PAMPHLET, XLIV: 3, October 1957. 


717. Sheppard, Sir John. ''Shakespeare's Small Latin," pp. 70-86. 
This paper comments on Shakespeare's education, especially the 
results of his acquaintance with Ovid, Virgil, and other Latin writers. 
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The paper supports the thesis that "Ovid was Shakespeare's favourite 
at school and in his prentice days, and Shakespeare never lost that 
love, though what he learnt at school of Virgil was to be, I think, the 
seed of a devotion even more inspiring, more profound." Although 
Shakespeare may not have possessed an encyclopedic knowledge of 
Latin authors, "poets have a way of understanding poets," and he 
was able to make fine use of his understanding of them. 
—Taylor Culbert 


SOUTHERN FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, XXI: 4, December 1957. 


718. Davis, Arthur Kyle, Jr., and Paul Clayton Worthington. "'A 
New Traditional Ballad from Virginia: 'The Whummil Bore' (Child, 
No. 27),"" pp. 187-193. The authors, noting the extreme rarity of 
this ballad, state that 'The Virginia text of 'The Whummil Bore’ 
seems, therefore, to be the third version discovered anywhere of 
this rare ballad, and the only other text outside Child showing any 
trace of 'King Orfeo.''' They present the texts of the other versions 
and a comparative analysis of them. 


719. Freedman, Morris. ''Natural Jazz Rhythms in Folk Songs," 
pp. 194-205. "Whatever the rationale for the appearance of jazz 
rhythms in folk songs...it seems evident that what has kept folk 
songs, children's songs particularly, effectively current for so long 
has been their natural jazz structure." 


720. Anderson, John Q. "The Waltz of the Wolves," pp. 206-212. 
This sketch by an unidentified correspondent is reprinted from the 
Spirit of the Times. The author finds that it is ''rich in description 
of folkways and folk superstitions of Anglo-Saxon Louisiana in the 
1840's."" After reprinting the sketch, Anderson analyzes the folklore 
in it. 

721. Taylor, Archer. ''Proverbs in the Plays of William Wycherley," 
pp. 213-217. Four of Wycherley's plays were studied for proverbial 
material. The author notes that Wycherley ‘used almost exclusively 
proverbs of general currency." 


722, Hayes, Francis. ''Gestures: A Working Bibliography," pp. 
218-317. The author insists that his is "a working bibliography, not 
an exhaustive one."' His definition of gesture is: ''Any bodily move- 
ment excepting that of vocalization made consciously or uncon- 
sciously to communicate either with one's self or with another." 
Many of the items are annotated. This bibliography will be extremely 
valuable to students of gestures regardless of their specialized 
interests. —Hensley C. Woodbridge 


STECHERT-HAFNER BOOK NEWS, XII: 8, April 1958. 


723. Linton, Marion P. ''The Bute Collection of English Plays," 
pp. 89-91. This article notes the history of the formation of the col- 
lection, now in the National Library of Scotland. ''The Collection 
consists of 1,266 plays of which 843 are bound separately, while 423 
are bound together into 64 volumes. In addition there are twelve 
volumes of Dodsley's Select Collection of Old Plays. The great 
majority of the plays belong to the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies.... Of the 830 plays described in Greg's Bibliography of the 
English Printed Drama to the Restoration, the Collection has 350 in 
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one or more editions; and 267 of the plays are entered in Pollard and 
Redgrave's Short Title Catalogue."' —Hensley C. Woodbridge 


SYMPOSIUM, XI: 2, Fall 1957. 


724. Sisto, David T. "Pérez Galdés' Dota Perfecta and Louis Brom- 
field's A Good Woman," pp. 273-280. The author points out numerous 
similarities between these two books. He believes that implications 
of direct influence remain mute"; he also believes that ''the basic 
similarities between the two women and between other personages 
of the two stories, as well as between the two provincial backgrounds 
are nevertheless of interest to observers of creative perception and 
the literary process." —Hensley C. Woodbridge 


TULANE STUDIES IN ENGLISH, VII, 1957. (Annual) 


725, Lumiansky, R. M. "Thematic Antifeminism in the Middle 
English Seven Sages of Rome," pp. 5-16. The paper argues that the 
Seven Sages of Rome is unified by its antifeminism. The author has 
presented this central theme through the Emperor's reactions to the 
tales and the dramatic situation, through statements by the sages 
openly disparaging womankind, and through the unfavorable view of 
women that emerges from a correct interpretation of the Empress’ 
and sages' tales when they are regarded as functional parts of the 
narrative framework. 


726. Morris, Harry. ''The Poetry of William Strode," pp. 17-28. 
Through a detailed consideration of selected poems, Morris argues 
that William Strode's "poetry is too good to remain as it has in the 
dark corners of English literature."' In its frequent use of litotic 
images, Strode's poetry differs from that of his contemporaries. 
And the striking effectiveness of this kind of imagery is to some 
extent responsible for the high quality of Strode's lyrics and elegies. 


727. Taylor, Aline Mackenzie. ''Sights and Monsters and Gulliver's 
Voyage to Brobdingnag,"' pp. 29-82. This paper shows that the extant 
records of eighteenth-century popular shows illuminate both Gulli- 
ver's public exhibition by the farmer in the Voyage to Brobdingnag 
and also the relationship of that episode to the preceding Voyage to 
Lilliput and to his other adventures in Brobdingnag. The popular 
shows that Swift might have witnessed are discussed; and the con- 
jecture is made and defended that one in particular, the Little Family 
of 1711, “prompted Swift to invent the artistic means of Gulliver's 
adventures in Brobdingnag" and ''served as the focus for his memo- 
ries of earlier shows of midgets and monkeys, for his experience 
with courts and ministers, and for the various ideas of littleness and 
bigness that he and his friends were toying with at the time." 


728. Schulz, Max F. ''King Lear: A Box-Office Maverick among 
Shakespearian Tragedies on the London Stage, 1700-01 to 1749-50," 
pp. 83-90. The frequency of appearance of Hamlet, Macbeth, and 
Othello on the London stage during the first half of the 18th century 
‘was governed by the public's desire to see Shakespeare performed. 
King Lear, however, was an exception. ''The presence or absence 
in the theatrical companies of an actor capable of assuming the dif- 
ficult character of Lear may offer an answer to the puzzlingly er- 
ratic box-office behavior of King Lear.'' This play was popular in 
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the 1720's when Boheme was acting the lead and again in the 1740's 
when Garrick appeared. 


729. Taylor, Dick, Jr. 'Joseph as Hero of Joseph Andrews," pp. 91- 
109. The turning point in Joseph Andrews is the scene at the inn in 
Book II, Chapter 12. This episode is delightful in itself, provides a 
basis for further irony and the development of important themes, 
and marks the turning point in Fielding's portrayal of Joseph. After 
this scene, Joseph is treated with increasing seriousness, and he 
comes to possess both dignity and maturity appropriate to his sig- 
nificant place in the design of this novel. 


730. Fogle, Richard Harter. ''The Genre of The Ancient Mariner," 
pp. 111-124. The Ancient Mariner can be better understood by rec- 
ognizing that it "is in kind a romantic poem, in the special sense in 
which Coleridge calls The Tempest a romantic drama.'' The poem 
is then examined in terms of Coleridge's own criticism, and it is 
shown that his concept of ''the romantic" illuminates the problems 
of the poem's "purpose and of the appropriateness of the 'moral,' 
the question of the 'pure imagination’ and of the dream sequence and 
structure," 


731. Roppolo, Joseph Patrick. "American Premiéres of Two Shake- 
spearian Plays in New Orleans: The Two Gentlemen of Verona and 
Antony and Cleopatra," pp. 125-32. This paper presents the avail- 
able facts concerning the performances in New Orleans of The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona on December 28, 1831, and of Antony ‘and 
Cleopatra on n March 8, 1838; both were American premiéres, though 
they have not always been recognized as such. Little contemporary 
notice was taken of either production, the blame for which must be 
placed upon James S. Caldwell, the manager. 


732. Adams, Richard P. "Pure Poetry: Emily Dickinson," pp. 133- 
152. Though some of Emily Dickinson's poems may be regarded as 
"unfinished,'' they possess great virtues. Through detailed examina- 
tion of several poems, Professor Adams demonstrates that her 
poems are "pure," that they are "great poetry, in that they do not 
abstract or simplify experience but rather combine and interweave 
sounds, images, and rhythms in such a way as to convey, for the 
moment, something very close to the fullness of experience itself." 


733. Pizer, Donald. "Herbert Spencer and the Genesis of Hamlin 
Garland's Critical System," pp. 153-168. Garland's own practice 
in his stories and novels and his statements in articles and reviews 
defending local color are shown, through an examination of Garland's 
notebooks, lectures, and reading, to be based upon ''what he consid- 
ered to be irrefutable natural law, the law of evolution as stated by 
Herbert Spencer." 


734. Cohen, Joseph. ''The Three Roles of Siegfried Sassoon," pp. 
169-185. This paper defines and illustrates three prominent roles 
discernible in Sassoon's poetry, those of angry prophet, of country 
gentleman, and of hermit. The disillusionment resulting from the 
reception accorded him in his role of angry prophet and his over- 
indulgence in the role of country gentleman pushed him, around 
1940, into the third role. That he is today relatively unknown is the 
result of this general development. —Taylor Culbert 
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UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY REVIEW, XXIV: 3, Spring 1958. 


735. Austin, Allen. ''An Interview with Sinclair Lewis," pp. 199-210. 
In an interview with the author in 1948 Sinclair Lewis stated his de- 
sire to write a book about a "plain, hard-boiled labor leader.'' Lewis 
also said that his main criticism of American life had been directed 
at its hypocrisy, but he felt he was unlike Mencken in that he liked 
the people he was scolding. Among the many topics Lewis touched 
on in this interview was politics, in which Lewis said he preferred 
socialism to capitalism and also expressed his admiration for 
Lincoln, and literature, where Lewis ventured opinions on a number 
of writers and on the condition of literary criticism, with many of 
these comments contradicting (as the author notes) others delivered 
in years past. In his interview, however, Austin was most impressed 
by Lewis's kindness, hospitality, and lack of pretension. 


736. Vickery, Olga W. "Faulkner's Mosquitoes," pp. 219-224. 
Although Mosquitoes is admittedly an inferior and imitative novel, 
it is significant in its emphasis on many of Faulkner's prevailing 
interests. For example, the book demonstrates Fauikner's belief 
that truth is dependent upon intuitive perception rather than intel- 
lectual verbalization. Thus, Gordon, the genuine artist in the story, 
is the least concerned with words. Similarly, the young, vital people 
in the novel use their energies in experiencing, not talking, while 
the older characters use words to cover up their inadequacies. 
Despite the book's serious attempt to prove the futility of words by 
means of sheer wordiness, it fails as a tour de force. 


737. Slote, Bernice. ''The Structure of Hart Crane's The Bridge," 
pp. 225-238. The apparently unrelated elements of The Bridge do 
have a unity and development. Crane himself saw the poem as "'posi- 
tive" and in the tradition of Whitman; that is, Whitman as a mystical 
cosmic thinker. The poem's essential symbol and the key to its form 
is the curve or arch, used on three levels, space, time, and psycho- 
logical action. The symmetry of Brooklyn Bridge itself, both as 
visual image and theme, stirred Crane's imagination to great heights. 
Moreover, in his mystical view of the curved image and of the poet's 
cosmic intelligence Crane was indebted to such Whitman poems as 
"Crossing Brooklyn Ferry," ''Passage to India," and "Song of the 
Universal."' Finally, Crane meant the curve to symbolize the union 
of body and soul, life and death, past, present, and future. 
—Sheldon Grebstein 


VICTORIAN STUDIES, I: 3, March 1958. 


738. Haines, George, IV. ''German Influence upon Scientific Instruc- 
tion in England, 1867-1887," pp. 215-244. Although few English 
businessmen, politicians, and journalists recognized the dangers of 
foreign economic competition before 1880, an important group of 
English scientists and scholars, supported by a very few enlight- 
ened industrialists, awakened to the threat of German trade rivalry 
as early as 1867. Focusing attention chiefly but not exclusively on 
the scientific deficiencies of English education between the Second 
Reform Bill and the Jubilee year, scientists and scholars like Lyon 
Playfair, Norman Lockyer, T. H. Huxley, Ray Lankester, William 
Sharpey, Matthew Arnold, George Henry Lewes, B. Jowett, and many 
others—assisted by a small number of industrialists such as A. J. 
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Mundella and B. Samuelson—pointed to the startling advances of 
German science and education and demanded "reform of the old and 
the founding of new institutions of learning at the college level, the 
introduction of laboratory instruction in the sciences, and the exten- 
sion of technical education." 


739. Quinton, Anthony. ''The Neglect of Victorian Philosophy," pp. 
245-254. Contrary to the common belief that German idealism dom- 
inated English thought in the first half of the 19th century, ''the brand 
of German idealism from which the school of Green and Bradley 
derived was not really introduced...until 1865" with the appearance 
of Stirling's The Secret of Hegel. The historical indifference of 
modern British analytic philosophers and the suspicion of history 
as the "preserve of the idealists'' account for the neglect of British 
philosophy between Hume and Russell, with the exception of Mill who, 
long treated mainly as "a great reservoir of elementary errors," 
has only recently been given some of his due as an original thinker. 
Almost unknown are Hamilton, Mansel, G. H. Lewes, Ferrier and 
Grote. The generally ignored Scottish philosophers, including Reid, 
Dugald Stewart, and Brown, ''were the dominant philosophical school 
in Great Britain for just about a hundred years" and, along with the 
associationists and utilitarians, ''the continuators of the empiricist 
tradition."' "Excessively ignored" are the scientific philosophers 
W. K. Clifford and Karl Pearson, 'whose work is in marked accord 
with a good deal of modern thought...."' 


740. Tanzy, C. E. "Browning, Emerson, and Bishop Blougram," 
pp. 255-266. An illuminating comparison of Browning's poem 
"Bishop Blougram's Apology" with Emerson's essay ''Montaigne; 
Or, The Skeptic"' in Representative Men reconciles the traditional 
view of Browning's poem as "the best possible defence of an obvi- 
ously unworthy individual" with the later view of critics like F. E. L. 
Priestly who shows that the argument of the poem is "deliberately 
calculated to meet and destroy the position of a specific objector, 
Gigadibs.'' In a remarkably Emersonian discourse, Blougram over- 
comes Gigadibs—a vacillating composite of Emerson's materialist, 
skeptic, idealist—with ''a deep skepticism assumed for the occasion, 
and then a wisdom in which all skepticism is dissolved." In being 
moved by the bishop ''to work in the world that is,"' Gigadibs demon- 
strates the Emersonian principle that good (Blougram's "underlying 
faith") lying under evil (Blougram's "deliberate surface hypocrisy") 
can function "through and in spite of that evil." 


741. Reckitt, Maurice B. 'When Did 'Victorianism' End?" pp. 268- 
271. "Victorianism came to an end a dozen years before" the death 
of Queen Victoria. In the ''Noisy Nineties,"' "nearly all that is most 
obviously Victorian lies behind." New writers, new inventions, new 


' prosperity, new social movements emerge. 


742. Gooch, Brison D. "The Crimean War in Selected Documents 
and Secondary Works since 1940," pp. 271-279. Since the publication 
of Arthur Kinglake's history of the Crimean War, which became a 
standard source for textbooks on the subject, "substantial amounts 
of documents, monographs, and synthetic studies have supplemented 
and corrected his narrative; new materials are still daily appear- 
ing...."" The account by Kinglake, friend of Lord Raglan, who was 
in charge of the British forces, has caused the Crimean War to be 
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“misunderstood for decades.'' New documentation gives ''a much 
sounder view of the war and its participants." —J. Wallace Donald 


VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, XXXIV: 2, Spring 1958. 


743. Bacon, Helen H. ''The Sibyl in the Bottle," pp. 262-276. Eliot's 
quotation from Petronius' Satyricon, prefixed to ''The Waste Land," 
suggests strong parallels between the theme and mood of his poem 
and the work from which he quotes. The Sibyl's death-wish reflects 
the attitudes of all of Eliot's characters in ''The Waste Land" and 
the fragmentary and bewildering structure of the Satyricon is simi- 
lar to that of Eliot's poem. In both works the past is dead and the 
present is futile. Further, the Satyricon, like the Eliot work, depicts 
the corruption of love, the obsession with death, and the loss of moral 
values in a society become chaotic. —Sheldon Grebstein 


WALT WHITMAN NEWSLETTER, IV: 1, March 1958. 


744, Blodgett, Harold W. ''An Early Whitman Manuscript," pp. 73- 
74. An early Whitman manuscript, consisting of two sheets of ruled 
copy paper, reveals much about the process of creative composition 
and about the differing aims of Whitman: self-education, arousal of 
America to a vision of greatness, and creation of free and original 
poetry. A partial description is given of the contents—ranging from 
nature notes on Long Island bird life to fragments of poems as yet 
unpublished—with the concluding remark that this sampling empha- 
sizes "first, that Whitman's preparation for Leaves of Grass was 
an incessant and at times intense process; and second, that we can 
fully know this process only when the evidence is in...." 


745. Hollis, C. Carroll. "Whitman's Word-Game," pp. 74-76. Whit- 
man's life-long delight in the ''Animal, Vegetable, Mineral" word- 
game explains an unidentified Whitman fragment in Faint Clews and 
Indirections (p. 17). In the Autograph Notebook (1857), now in the 
Feinberg Collection, are a dozen entries similar to the one from 
the Trent Collection, which appear to be answers given in various 
games. References within the lists indicate that Whitman played this 
game with carpenter friends and drivers. It is asserted that "there 
will be many surprises when the contents of the unpublished notebook 
are revealed, of which these word-games and their implications will 
be only a curious oddity." 


746. Ernest, Joseph M., Jr. "Holmes to Whittier, re Whitman," 
pp. 76-77. A little-known letter of 1885 from Holmes to Whittier 
concerning a project to buy Whitman a horse and buggy brings out 
the New England writers' approval of Whitman as a humanitarian 
and disapproval of Whitman as a poet. Part of Holmes's letter is 
quoted and part of Whittier's reply to Thomas Donaldson (the insti- 
gator of the horse and buggy project) is reproduced. 


747. Brasher, Thomas L. "Whitman and Emma Willard's 'Rocked 
in the Cradle of the Deep,'" p. 78. Whitman's use of the phrase, 
“rocked in the cradle of the deep," in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle for 
January 30, 1847, suggests that his phrase "out of the cradle end- 
lessly rocking" may have been suggested by Miss Willard's poem. 


748. Grier, Edward F. "Whitman's Attack on the Temperance 
Movement," p. 78. The writer dates the party at which Whitman 
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attacked the temperance movement and women reformers (Whitman 
Newsletter, March 1957) as being held December 23-24-25, 1882. 
Source of his information is Whitman's Commonplace Book, now in 
the Feinberg Collection. 


749. Miller, F. DeWolfe. "The Battle of a Book," pp. 79-80. An 
account is given of the harried publication history of Drum Taps, 
including a fixing of the publication date (November 4, 1865), a dis- 
cussion of the attempt of the publishers (Bunce and Huntington) to 
disassociate their name from the book to avoid censure, and a sum- 
mation of the book's contemporary reception (three months after 
publication it was "utterly unknown"'), —Robert C. Jones 


WESTERN REVIEW, XXII: 2, Winter 1958. 


750. Freedman, Ralph. ''The Quarterly Revisited," p. 82. Acting 
Editor Freedman takes issue with Granville Hicks' castigation of 
the quarterlies—"in a recent issue of The New Leader''—as safe and 
conservative. He asserts not only the encouragement and critical 
appraisals of relatively unestablished writers by Western Review, 
but also the ''freedom and opportunity" of writers ''to create success- 
fully within the framework of universities which are far readier to 
accept intrinsic artistic values than the commercial society at large 
usually is." 


751. Seward, Barbara. "Graham Greene: A Hint of an Explanation," 
pp. 83-95. The author finds in Fowler's statement, in The Quiet 
American—''We have so few ways in which to assuage the sense of 
guilt''—what she calls ''the dominant theme...of almost all Greene's 
novels to date.... The fierce conscience driving these tormented 
heroes also drives their tormented author.'' Greene's ''sense of sin" 
antedates his Catholicism, and thus it can exceed in his work the 
limits of Catholic doctrine. Inverting usual humanistic values, 
Greene writes with a contempt for ordinary definitions of happiness 
"equalled among modern Catholic writers by T. S. Eliot alone."' Yet 
from the pain of guilt comes pity, which "serves as a form of atone- 
ment" and which, as sympathy, is a form of love, ''the one adequate 
form left us in a world undone by human corruption." 


752. Stafford, William T. ''The 'Americanism' of Henry James: 
Quentin Anderson and Van Wyck Brooks," pp. 155-160. This ex- 
panded review of Anderson's The American Henry James compares 
the book with Brooks's The Pilgrimage of Henry James (1925) as an 
examination of James's "American roots."" Brooks saw in James 
an artistic demise in his later works resulting from the withering 
away of his connection with the American sources of his genius. 
Anderson sees a similar failure as resulting from James's over- 
preoccupation with a single source for his moral criticism: "the 
metaphysical and ethical system of the elder (Henry James." Al- 
though Stafford cannot wholly agree with Anderson's thesis, he calls 
his book "one of the most important books on Henry James yet 
written." Its "general significance," he forecasts, like that of 
Brooks's book (which he considers 'wrong-headed in almost every 
way a book can be"), will be in its stimulation of vital critical 
debate. —John H. Wrenn 
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753. Healy, George R. ''The French Jesuits and the Idea of the 
Noble Savage,'' pp. 143-167. Credence given by French readers to 
the ideas of the Enlightenment concerning the noble savage rested 
in part upon an extensive literature describing the Indian which was 
widely circulated in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 
Much of this literature came from French Jesuit missionaries who 
described the Indian "as a finer being than he usually appeared to 
be elsewhere.'' The "typically Jesuit inclination to seek evidence 
of savage virtue'' is accounted for by a philosophy, based upon 
Aquinas, ''which placed high value upon human reason, posited no 
inherently serious conflict between the truths of faith and the evi- 
dence of the earthbound senses, and in its moral teaching emphasized 
the importance of getting along in a world of demanding imperfec- 
tions.'' Jesuit theologians at the end of the sixteenth century came 
to emphasize their convictions that man "was afflicted with much 
less irreducible evil than the puritanical supposed, and that he was 
therefore comparatively free to seek and to find the good by his own 
natural efforts."' Thus their reports of the Indian were influenced 
by their general philosophical position. Another reason for their 
endowing the savage with admirable traits lay in their missionary 
policy with "its generously tolerant view of man's nature.'' Rousseau 
and the philosophes made use of the material in ways not intended 
by the Jesuits. 


754. Crane, Verner W. ''Franklin's 'The Internal State of America,'" 
pp. 214-227. Franklin's essay describing conditions in the United 
States after the Revolution is here reprinted with a discussion of its 
purpose to refute British convictions of the failure of the new coun- 
try. Also discussed is the problem of dating the essay, first printed 
in the Pennsylvania Gazette, May 17, 1786. —Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


THE YALE REVIEW, XLVII: 3, Spring 1958. 


755. Lynn, Kenneth S. "Huck and Jim," pp. 421-431. Mark Twain 
said his career as a writer began when he picked up from the street 
and read a page from a life of Joan of Arc which described her 
fastened in a cage in Rouen. Lynn says that this image of a youngster 
locked up and forgotten (as was Mark's brother Orion in the house 
from which his family was moving in Florida, Missouri) haunted 
Mark Twain from childhood to death. He traces this obsession to 
Twain's rejection by his father and his consequent loneliness. The 
importance of this theme is emphasized by pointing out that loneli- 
ness is reflected everywhere in Twain's work and almost everywhere 
takes the form of alienation from the family: Twainis a "helpless 
orphan" in The Innocents Abroad; Tom Sawyer is an orphan. The 
prince and the pauper, Huck and Jim, Joan of Arc, and Tom Driscoll 
are separated from their families. The obverse of being locked up 
and forgotten is the dream of release and recognition. The tension 
between these two states is in all of Twain's works and it is best 
expressed in Huckleberry Finn. —Charles Nilon 


The following journals have no directly relevant articles: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, CCXVI: 1295, April 1958. 
THE LONDON MAGAZINE, V: 3, March 1958. 
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